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GIOVANNI PICO DELLA MIRANDOLA 
A Srupy IN THE History or RENAISSANCE IDEAs* 
(Part I) 

By Ernst CassrRER 


In the intellectual panorama of the Italian Renaissance Gio- 
vanni Pico della Mirandola is one of the most notable and remark- 
able figures. For us he is once and for all a part of this panorama 
and inseparably bound up with it. But the more deeply we study 
his work, the clearer it becomes that the real significance and sub- 
stance of his thought can be only very incompletely and inade- 
quately described as belonging to ‘‘the Renaissance’’ in the sense 
which investigations of the last century in the history of philoso- 
phy and of ideas have led us to associate with that term. There is 
no doubt that Pico belongs among the great representative thinkers 
of his epoch; but at the same time he falls outside it in many of his 
characteristics. The intellectual ancestry of his philosophy is to 
be sought in the ancient world and in the Middle Ages, not in the 
Quattrocento. In many respects he seems to represent and an- 
nounce a new way of thinking. But on the other hand we find him 
still completely bound up with and even restricted to a century-old 
tradition drawn from the most divergent sources. The frame of 

* This article here appears in the form in which it was written some time ago, 
in the summer of 1938. I mention this cireumstance to explain my not taking ac- 
count of the literature on Pico published since then. But I should at least like to 
refer to the important work of Avery Dulles, and in particular to state my position 
with regard to his conclusions (Princeps Concordiae: Pico della Mirandola [Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1941]). Dulles tries to solve the problem by emphasizing the tradi- 
tional features in Pico’s work and rather one-sidedly placing them in the fore- 
ground: in Pico he is willing to recognize only a “medieval realist.” To be sure, so 
far as I can see he is unable to develop this position consistently. For at the same 
time he himself emphasizes that in opposition to the Thomists and Scotists Pico 
accepted the thesis of Ockham, that the object of logic is the rational and not the real 
(Dulles, op. cit., 29 ff.). As for me, I do not at all deny the close connection between 
Pico’s thought and scholasticism; indeed, I have emphatically insisted on it. But 
the center of Pico’s thought lies elsewhere, as the present paper tries to show; we 
must look for it in those strains that point not to the past but to the future. 

I am indebted to Dr. Paul Oskar Kristeller of Columbia University for certain 
suggestions and references. The editors are responsible for the English translation. 
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this tradition Pico never tried to burst asunder. If we understand 
by ‘‘originality’’ the individual’s ability to break through in his 
thinking and action the limits of what has already been achieved, 
we cannot in Pico’s case look for even the disposition or the will 
to attain such originality. His intention was to be neither ‘‘orig- 
inal’’ nor ‘‘unique’’; such originality would have stood in sharpest 
contradiction to the idea of truth that pervades and inspires his 
philosophy. For Pico the criterion of philosophic truth consists 
in its constancy, in its uniformity and sameness. He understands 
philosophy as philosophia perennis—as the revelation of an endur- 
ing Truth, in its main features immutable. This Truth is handed 
down through the ages; but it is generated by no age, by no single 
epoch, because, as something which eternally is, it is beyond time 
and beyond becoming. 

Such a thinker we can hardly approach immediately with the 
question of what new trails he has blazed. To put the problem this 
way runs the danger of forcing us to apply standards inadmissible 
or at least inadequate for Pico’s system. 

Das Wahre war schon lingst gefunden, 
Hat edle Geisterschaft verbunden, 
Das alte Wahre, 
Fass es an! 


These words of Goethe could be taken as the motto for what is dis- 
tinctive in Pico’s entire philosophic work. He is convinced that 
what is true requires no ‘‘discovery,’’ no finding out through any 
personal inquiry of the individual; rather has it existed from time 
immemorial. What is characteristic for Pico is hence not the way 
in which he increased the store of philosophic truth, but the way in 
which he made it manifest. His whole thought moves in this direc- 
tion, and the entire course of his intellectual development is deter- 
mined by this tendency. If we run over the nine hundred theses 
which at the age of twenty-three he proposed to defend in Rome, 
we are astonished not only at their range, but also at the utter dis- 
parity of the questions to be treated in them. The first impression 
we receive from an inspection of these theses can only be one of 
complete confusion. They touch upon the most incompatible and 
disparate points; and without any clear or recognizable lines of 
demarcation the several questions merge into each other. Meta- 
physics and theological dogmatics, mathematics and astrology, 
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magic and cabbalistic speculation, the history of philosophy, church 
history, natural history—we encounter them all in motley array. 
It is as though Pico’s ambition was to assemble the positions he 
desired to treat and defend from every region of the ‘‘ globus intel- 
lectualis.’’ This wealth of material seems at first glance bounded 
or restricted by no intellectual form. But if we look more closely, 
we find that it is just in this extravagance and excess that a new 
and distinctive way of thinking comes to light—that the apparent 
chaos of the nine hundred theses nevertheless takes on the form 
of an intellectual cosmos. 

For the present we shall disregard the question of whether and 
how far there can be discovered any real internal order in the con- 
tents of Pico’s theses; for this question can find an answer and a 
clarification only in a later phase of our investigation. For the 
time being we limit ourselves to the historical bearing of the the- 
ses, to the way they propose to come to terms with all previous 
forces and currents in the history of philosophy, the history of 
religion, and the general history of ideas. What is here character- 
istic of Pico, and what distinguishes him from all the other thinkers 
of his time, even from Nicholas Cusanus, is the extent of his intel- 
lectual horizon and the breadth of his survey, which tries to exclude 
or limit no single aspect. It is as though he had made it his goal 
to render vocal at the same time all the intellectual forces which 
had heretofore cooperated in establishing religious, philosophical, 
and scientific knowledge. None of them is to be merely attacked 
or rejected ; each of them is granted a definite positive share in the 
totality of philosophic knowledge and truth. There is no longer 
for Pico any limitation or dogmatic restriction. He proposes to 
conjure up the whole great chorus of minds of the past—and to 
each voice he gives ear impartially and willingly. For he is con- 
vinced that only by means of this polyphony can that inner har- 
mony be won that is the mark of truth. 

Thus we hear from Pico’s theses at one and the same time the 
voices of the great classical tradition, of patristic and medieval 
theology, of Arabic and Jewish speculation—and each of them he 
wants to sound forth full and clear and to stand out in its inde- 
pendent significance. Never to such an extent and with such free- 
dom and lack of prejudice had any thinker before Pico examined 
the fruits of previous intellectual work in the field of philosophy 
and religion. In Pico’s theses we can indeed detect the true spirit 
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of the Renaissance; but in him the Renaissance does not think and 
feel as something emancipated, as something relying on its own 
power and will. It sees its real greatness in the complete mastery 
and intellectual acquisition of whatever the intellectual life of man 
has worked out in all its different enterprises. It desires to pos- 
sess and to guard faithfully the heritage of the ages in its entire 
extent. For Pico this heritage cannot and must not be limited to 
classical antiquity: the one-sidedness of the humanistic ideal, like 
every other one-sidedness, he rejected and attacked. His love and 
his admiration and reverence cannot be divided; they go out 
equally to the Middle Ages and to antiquity, to Christianity and 
to Islam, to the form of the knowledge of God expressed in the 
writings of the Christian Fathers, of Arabian philosophers or of 
the Jewish Cabbala. ‘‘Haec est prima et vera Cabala,’’ he says 
in the Apology for his nine hundred theses, speaking of his inter- 
pretation of the Jewish Cabbalistic sources, ‘‘de qua credo me 
primum apud Latinos explicitam fecisse mentionem et est illa qua 
ego utor in meis conclusionibus.’” 

The same universalistic attitude pervades the whole of Pico’s 
work and gives it its characteristic stamp. In this he differs from 
his friend and master Ficino. For Ficino wants to further the 
victory of a definite and particular line of thought, and he feels 
himself its representative and protagonist. His task is to estab- 
lish again the main ideas of Platonism, to set forth their agreement 
with Christianity, and to exhibit them as the foundation of every 
true philosophic and religious system. But this task which Ficino 
and the Platonic Academy set themselves was not enough for Pico. 
He was able to devote himself to it; but he was far from seeing 
in it the goal of philosophy, of the search for truth in itself. 
‘*. . . ego ita me mstitui,’’ he writes in his oration De hominis 
dignitate, ‘‘ut in nullius verba iuratus, me per omnes philosophiae 
magistros funderem, omnes schaedas excuterem, omnes familias 
agnoscerem.’”* Pico does not wish to fight for the rights and the 
mastery of any particular philosophic school: for him the real 
meaning and goal of philosophy lies not in fighting, but in peace. 
The pax philosophica is his real ideal, which he sets by the side of 
the pax christiana. ‘‘Cum .. . statutum sit mihi,’’ he writes in a 
letter to Benivieni, ‘‘ut nulla pretereat dies quin aliquid legam ex 


1 Apologia, Opera (Basel, 1572), 180. 
2 Oratio de hominis dignitate, Opera, 324. 
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Evangelica doctrina, incidit in manus .. . illud Christi: Pacem 
meam do vobis, pacem relinquo vobis. Illico subita quadam animi 
concitatione de pace quedam ad philosophie laudes facientia tanta 
celeritate dictavi, ut notarti manum precurrerem.’”* 

But did Pico really manage to complete this great design of 
his? Did not that idea of a pax philosophica that pervades his 
whole thought remain to the end a mere dream? Indeed, can the 
goal Pico set himself be formulated and justified from a systematic 
and philosophic point of view? For Pico the scholar it is one of 
his great and imperishable claims to fame, that in his passionate 
zeal for learning and in his almost unbounded ability to learn, he 
left almost no field of knowledge untouched. He came to terms 
with almost all the great intellectual forces of his time. Not only 
did he go to school to scholasticism, to Arabian philosophy, to 
Humanism; in all these movements he himself took part indepen- 
dently and advanced them productively. But it is questionable 
whether in this advance he made, an advance that historically con- 
sidered was of great significance and left deep traces, we can see 
any specifically philosophical achievement. If we measure Pico’s 
thought by strictly philosophical standards, we often get the im- 
pression that we are here dealing less with a fixed doctrine of defi- 
nite form and clear outline, than with a kind of intellectual alchemy. 
It is as though Pico never tired of assembling all the positions he 
encountered, uniting them all with each other, mixing and combin- 
ing them, in order to see what kind of a product would arise from 
this treatment. He loves to seek out just the most diverse and 
curious doctrines, in order to throw them all into the crucible of his 
thought and to submit them there to a process of purification and 
clarification. It is as though he thought he could find the philoso 
pher’s stone by regarding it as an elixir to be distilled from the 
most divergent kinds of essences, from an extract of the most in- 
compatible materials. It cannot but give pause when Pico places 
on the same level propositions from the Platonic and Aristotelian 
philosophies and ideas which belong to Plotinus, Proclus, or 
Dionysius the Areopagite, and tries immediately to bring them into 
harmony. But what result is to be expected when to this he adds 
propositions and problems from Origen or Augustine, from 

Letter to Benivieni, Nov. 12, 1486; Lettres inédites, ed. Dorez, in Giorn. Stor. 
d. Lett. Ital., XXV, 1895, 358; ef. E. Garin, G. Pico della Mirandola (Florence, 
1937), 73. 
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Thomas Aquinas or Duns Scotus, from Avicenna or Averroes, from 
the hermetic and cabbalistic literature? Does there not disappear 
in the end all possibility of distinction, of philosophic criticism— 
and are we not always in danger of falling into the most obvious 
contradictions? 

This objection has been directed against Pico from the very 
beginning, and it has determined the traditional estimate of his 
philosophy. His many-sidedness and comprehensiveness have 
been admired, but in the same breath his thought has been denied 
any philosophic value. For men saw in it for the most part noth- 
ing but an expression of eclecticism and syncretism. The accounts 
of the first historians of philosophy who treated Pico in detail, and 
tried to determine his position in the development of modern phi- 
losophy, expressed just such a view. Brucker in his critical his- 
tory of philosophy sees in Pico’s thought nothing but an assem- 
bling and confusing of the most incompatible elements: ‘‘inepte 
miscet omnia et inter se misere confundit.’’ Later historians have 
sought to soften this judgment, at least to defend Pico against the 
charge of being a fool and intellectually incompetent. They too 
have found the supposed ‘‘system’’ of Pico burdened with the 
heaviest contradictions ; but they have admired the subjective abil- 
ity and readiness with which Pico succeeded in harmonizing all 
these contradictions, at least in his own mind, and effecting an 
apparent reconciliation. Renan speaks of a ‘‘wise eclecticism’’ 
which Pico sought to preserve in his philosophy.‘ But is there any 
clear and distinct meaning to be associated with such a phrase? 
Or is not this oxymoron rather but the expression of the embar- 
rassment into which we fall, when instead of judging Pico’s 
thought by purely historical standards we approach it with genu- 
inely systematic claims? A ‘‘wise’’ eclecticism seems indeed no 
other and no better than a wooden piece of iron. 

Even the most recent Pico literature has brought no final and 
satisfactory clarification of this point. In recent years two works 
have appeared, one by Eugenio Garin, the other by Eugenio 
Anagnine.’ Garin’s work marks an important step in advance: 
both in systematic interpretation and in the investigation of the 

* Renan, Averroés et l’Averroisme, 6e édit. (Paris, no date), 395. 

5 E. Garin, Giov. Pico della Mirandola, Vita e Dottrina (Pubblic. della R. Uni- 
versita degli Studii di Firenze, III. Series, Vol. V; Florence, 1937); E. Anagnine, 
G. Pico della Mirandola (Bari, 1937). 
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sources it has reached new conclusions. But it appears that 
neither Garin nor Anagnine has fully succeeded in really destroy- 
ing the force of the charge of ‘‘syncretism’’ brought against Pico’s 
thought. Anagnine indeed refers in the very title of his book to 
a ‘‘sincretismo religioso-filosofico.’’ By these words he does not 
mean that the combination is a wholly uncritical mixture of incom- 
patible elements. In his account Pico appears as by no means a 
thinker who simply surrendered to the divergent intellectual in- 
fluences that affected him; he is indeed granted the fullest ability 
to elaborate all these strains independently. Thus there emerges 
the picture of a ‘‘conscious and tenacious syncretism’’ (consape- 
vole e tenace sincretismo), which is said to be characteristic of 
Pico’s philosophy.’ Garin tries still more vigorously to dispel the 
evil connotations the word ‘‘syncretism’’ bears.’ One of the main 
purposes of his account is to show that Pico’s work did not remain 
a ‘‘rudis indigestaque moles,’’ an aggregate of ideas thrown to- 
gether, but possesses a real ‘‘inner form’’ by which it is inspired 
and pervaded. And in truth it is just at this point that the critical 
problem lies, from the standpoint of the history of philosophy. 
Were we forced to deny to Pico’s thought any such ‘‘inner form,’’ 
it would then remain but a mere literary curiosity, a document in 
many respects important and interesting, instructive as to all the 
manifold and antagonistic interests that motivated the thinking of 
the Renaissance. But Pico’s thought would have to be expunged 
from the history of genuine philosophy. For we can attribute no 
philosophical significance to an accomplishment that takes no defi- 
nite stand on the great antitheses of metaphysics, epistemology, 
and ethics; which poses no definite problems and which maintains 
or rejects no certain solutions. Can we count Pico della Mirandola 
as belonging to philosophy in this sense, and include him in its intel- 
lectual development? And what is the distinctive principle he set 
up, and expressed in the whole of his thinking? 

To the clarification of this question the following study is 
directed. For it seems to me not to have been exhaustively an- 
swered, even by the most recent research on Pico. In detail and 
in a purely factual respect neither the life of Pico nor the story 
of the development of his thought seems to confront any insoluble 
problems. On many difficult and obscure points of his life, as for 

® Anagnine, op. cit., 204. 

7 Cf. Garin, op. cit., 73. 
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example his relation to Savonarola, new light has been thrown by 
modern research. And the genesis and distinctive ‘‘filiation’’ of 
Pico’s ideas are also clear in their main features. His relations 
to the scholasticism of Paris have been made plain by the valuable 
investigations of Dorez and Thuasne.’ His relation to Florentine 
Humanism and to the Platonic Academy Della Torre’ has set forth 
in detail. His relations to Averroes and the Averroistic movement 
which dominated the Italian universities were traced by Renan.” 
For the understanding of the profound influence Pico received 
from the medieval Jewish philosophy, Steinschneider’s works are 
fundamental; and the range and significance of these influences, in 
particular the effect which the Cabbala had on Pico’s mind, have 
once again been placed in a clear light by the most recent works of 
EK. Garin and E. Anagnine."* So it seems that for the judgment 
and the historical understanding of Pico’s thought there is nothing 
essential lacking. We have apparently a firm grasp on the parts: 
but the intellectual bond that unites them is still absent. 

For at this point we come to the most difficult problem, the one 
that is really critical. Have all the strains that meet in Pico’s 
thought a purely accidental and subjective unity derived merely 
from himself, from his own individuality? Or does there hold 
between them a deeper and stricter, a purely objective connection? 
At first glance we shall hardly be inclined to consider even the 
possibility of such an objective connection. For what real bond 
could we conceive capable of bringing together such incompatible 
materials? Is not Pico effacing all distinction between problems, 
when in treating the foundations of Christian dogmatics he takes 
refuge in magic, when he goes so far as to explain that magic is 
the appropriate and the surest support of the truth of Christianity? 
‘Nulla est scientia quae nos magis certificet de divinitate Christi 
quam Magia et Cabala.’’* And is he not neglecting and destroy- 
ing every intellectual distinction between particular historical 
epochs and different cultures, when he jumps immediately from 

®L. Dorez et L. Thuasne, Pie de la Mirandole en France (Paris, 1897). For 
this point cf. now. Dulles, op. cit. (vid. p. 123, note). 

® A. Della Torre, Storia dell’ Accademia Platonica di Firenze (Florence, 1902). 

‘© Renan, op. cit., 392 ff. 

'! Cf. Garin, Parte II, Cap. II: La Rivelazione e la Quabbalah, op. cit., 137 ff.; 
and Anagnine, Cap. III: Influenze ebraiche—Cabala cristiana, 75 ff. 


‘2 Conclusiones Magicae sec. pr. op., 9; Op., 105. 
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propositions of medieval Christian theology to the rationalism and 
naturalism of the Arabian philosophy and to hermetic and cab- 
balistic interpretations? Such doubts are completely justified, 
and such objections are understandable. But they do not seem to 
me irrefutable. The following discussion aims to show that the 
doctrines Pico has collected in his Conclusiones and expresses in 
his chief philosophical works, in the De Ente et Uno, in the 
Heptaplus, and in the polemic against astrology, did not just hap- 
pen to come together accidentally in his mind because of divergent 
historical influences: they belong together in an internal, objec- 
tive sense. The principle that unites them is indeed deeply 
concealed, and can only be brought to light through a careful 
analysis of the particular strains and ideas. In defending his nine 
hundred theses Pico himself guarded against the objection that his 
propositions were only a mere patchwork of completely incom- 
patible ideas. He speaks of an ‘‘occulta concatenatio’’ holding 
between the apparently disparate individual propositions.** This 
‘‘obseure linkage’’ of his ideas we must make visible. To reveal 
this unity of arrangement, we must try to reduce Pico’s thinking 
to a few large and general central strains, and to show how these 
strains are linked together in his mind and united into a dis- 
tinctive whole. 


FIRST CHAPTER 


The One and the Many—God and the World 


The ideas of the One and the Many form the two poles about 
which all philosophic and religious thinking revolves. Metaphysics 
and theology endeavor, in different ways and by different means, 
to grasp and clarify the relation between the ultimate First Cause 
of things, which can be conceived only as absolutely One, and the 
multiplicity of things, their extension in space and their duration 
in time. But whenever thought attacks this problem, it is in danger 
of being caught in an antinomy, in a final and insoluble contradic- 
tion. Instead of the intended reconciliation of opposites, on closer 
analysis one term of the opposition seems to disappear, and thus 
the whole problem appears to evaporate. If the ‘‘First Cause’’ 
is really to be conceived as such, i.e., if it is to mean not only the 
temporal origin of Being, but also its persisting and enduring 


18 Apologia: De abdita intelligentia animae disputatio; Op., 235. 
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‘*Principle,’’ if it is to be that on which all continuance of reality 
depends and that which it requires at every moment for its existence 
and character; this means that we cannot effect any real detach- 
ment of the Many from the One. The Many must be not only ex- 
ternally dependent on the One. They must remain ever included 
within it; all the reality we attribute to them they must owe to the 
One. Hence the Many have scarcely come into being before they 
must in a sense be taken back once more into the bosom of the One 
Cause of the World. The latter can suffer nothing besides or 
outside itself. For any being different from itself, anything that 
is not itself, would mean a limitation; and this can and must not 
take place in the absolute and unconditioned Being, which is as- 
sumed to be the totality of all perfection, the ens realissimum et 
perfectissimum. 

Hence for the ‘‘One’’ to pass beyond itself, and for the Many 
to proceed out of the One, cannot be conceived in strictly rational 
terms. Every such proceeding would be either a diminution of the 
One’s own nature, or a multiplying of this nature. And how would 
a multiplication be possible in what is assumed to be self-contained 
and perfect? Greek philosophy from the days of Parmenides felt 
such a multiplication to be contradictory and rejected it. ‘‘It is the 
same, and it rests in the self-same place, abiding in itself. And 
thus it remaineth constant in its place.’"* Each of the great sys- 
tems that have followed the Eleatics has brought every resource 
to bear on freeing Being again from this absolute uniformity and 
fixity, and on indicating in Being the ‘‘possibility’’ of plurality 
and change. But this ‘‘gigantomachy’’ of thought, as Plato de- 
scribed it in the Sophist, has led to no final solution. None of the 
attempts at mediation between the opposite poles of unity and 
plurality, of Being and Becoming, can resolve the contradiction. 

Christian speculation rests on the assumptions and the ideas 
which Greek thought worked out; and at every point it must clothe 
its own distinctive problem in the language of Greek thought, in 
order to make it accessible and comprehensible to the mind. But 
its aim is from the outset different from that of Greek dialectic and 
metaphysics. For it does not inquire, in the same sense as dialectic 
thinking, into the ‘‘ Why’’ of the world and the ‘‘ Why’’ of plurality. 
This ‘‘Why’’ cannot be grasped by pure thought. In the begin- 


14 Tabrév r'ly rabrau re uévoy Kab’ taurd re xetrat xobrws Euredov abit uwiva. Parmenides, 


repi Dicews, verse 29 ff. (Diels 18 B., Fr. 8). 
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ning was the deed—was the free act of the Divine Will, through 
which the world came into being. Human reason cannot venture 
to ‘‘conceive”’ this free act, i.e., to deduce it as necessary from its 
own concepts and principles. It remains an absolutely unique 
event, unparalleled, ‘‘irrational;’’ it can be explained or under- 
stood through no analogy, through no comparison with anything 
we encounter in the sphere of our finite, empirical knowledge. But 
the certainty of God’s creation and incarnation is not thereby 
shaken. For it is derived not from rational demonstration but 
from a fundamentally different source of truth. It is founded on 
revelation. 

But philosophic thought could not remain with this simple line 
of division between faith and knowledge, between reason and reve- 
lation. All medieval philosophy is filled with attempts to circum- 
vent this division in some way, if only a mediate one, or at least to 
draw the line of demarcation less sharply than has here been done. 
The content of revelation is not derived from reason; but on the 
other hand it can and must not be absolutely inaccessible and im- 
penetrable to reason. Thus there are now repeated on another 
level all the great typical attempts to solve the problem of the 
‘*One’’ and the ‘‘Many.’’ We need not here consider the particu- 
lar content of these attempts at solution. To make clear the gen- 
eral historical context, it is sufficient to have in mind the basic 
categories they rely upon. The specifically Christian and genu- 
inely orthodox solution is determined by the category of creation. 
If this category is accepted, any real dualism between the One and 
the Many, between God and the world, is thereby avoided. For 
creation is wholly transferred to the interior of the Divine Being; 
it nowise means that this Being is in any respect dissipated, or lost 
in anything different from itself. 

The real and profound sense of ‘‘creation ex nihilo’’ is this: in 
it the Divine Power is not bound to any substratum that could in 
any way condition or limit it. The world, plurality, has no sub- 
stratum of that sort. For were such a substratum admitted, it 
would mean a kind of independence and self-sufficiency, by which 
the absolute dependence on God which is here to be displayed would 
be transformed into its opposite. If God is the content of all 
reality, there can be no matter ‘‘given’’ to him. This ‘‘givenness,’’ 
this material ‘‘subject’’ for action, holds only for human art, which 
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is thereby once and for all distinguished from genuine and abso- 
lute creation. 

Quite different from this conception is the relation of unity and 
plurality, of God and the world, exhibited in all those systems 
which start from the idea of emanation rather than of creation. 
Here the relation in a certain sense approaches more closely to the 
rationally comprehensible. For ‘‘emanation’’ stands not in the 
sign of freedom, but in that of necessity. In it there is expressed 
no free decree of the will; Being is simply following its own ‘‘na- 

ure’’ in passing beyond itself, in allowing something else to arise 

out of itself. It is not so much a free power that is here expressing 
itself, as a ‘‘must’’ conditioned and imposed by its essence. Hence 
there is here a firmly ordered series, based on an intelligible prin- 
ciple: a scale of beings leading down from the One to the Many, in 
which no step can be passed over. To set up and establish this 
scale of being is the core of Neoplatonic speculation. This specu- 
lation, as it appears above all in the pseudo-Dionysian writings, 
in the work on the celestial hierarchy and on the hierarchy of the 
church, puts its stamp on all medieval thinking as well as on the 
thought of the Renaissance.” The work of Pico della Mirandola 
and his whole intellectual development is completely saturated with 
the fundamental ideas and presuppositions of the Dionysian 
writings. The picture of the celestial choirs surrounding the high- 
est Divine Being; the arrangement of the world in accordance with 
the different celestial spheres and the transmission of effects from 
above to the ‘‘sublunar’’ earthly sphere: all this forms the basic 
framework of his metaphysics, his theology and cosmology. 

But with this Neoplatonic influence there is joined another, 
which affected Pico from the very beginning of his intellectual 
development. In his first academic years in Padua, in 1480-1482, 
above all through the influence of his teacher Elia del Medigo, Pico 
fell under the spell of the Averroistic teaching. To it he remained 
faithful in later years; unlike Ficino, he did not cease to manifest 
his reverence and admiration for it, even though he did not accept 
all its consequences.** But if we place ourselves on the level of this 


15 Cf. the work of Prof. Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1936), known to me unfortunately only after the completion of this 


paper. 
16 On Pico’s relations to Averroism and to Elia del Medigo ef. Renan, op. cit., 
391 ff., Garin, op. cit., 11 ff., 26 ff., Anagnine, op. cit., 8 ff. 
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teaching, at one stroke the problem of unity and plurality, of God 
and the world, assumes a completely different form. Now it is no 
longer a matter of solving this problem positively through a basic 
vategory of thought, either that of creation or that of emanation. 
The whole question resolves itself into nothing, into a purely dia- 
lectical pseudo-problem. On the principles of Averroism there is 
here nothing that could be significantly asked about—nothing that 
could raise any problem for the philosophic reason. The problem 
only arises and can only continue to exist, if reason makes no use 
of its basic right, the right of independent critical examination, 
but surrenders itself to dogma. Within the limits prescribed by 
the medieval picture of the world, Averroism is the attempt at a 
rational explanation of nature. It seeks to carry through this ex- 
planation of nature without the admixture of any dogmatic theo- 
logical position. What it is looking for is insight into the strict 
determinism of all occurrences, which follows from the general 
determinations of matter and motion. What we can know clearly 
and with certainty is the connection that itself obtains under these 
determinations, and the way in which they mutually condition each 
other. But there can be no question of a ‘‘cause’’ of nature in the 
transcendent sense. For nature as such, the whole of matter and 
motion, has no beginning in time. To the theological category of 
creation and to the metaphysical category of emanation there is 
here opposed the doctrine of the eternality of the world, as it had 
been established by Aristotle. ‘‘Creation ex nihilo’’ becomes an 
empty word: what we call Becoming is nothing but the continual 
change of forms and the arising of ever new forms within a matter 
that is unproduced and without beginning. God is no longer cre- 
ator, he is only the First Mover. The series of generations is in- 
finite a parte ante and a parte post. Whatever is possible will at 
some time arrive at actuality. For in the medium of eternity there 
is no difference between what can be and what is.” 

We know the strong influence that Averroism exerted on scho- 
lastic thought, and we know how it gradually conquered the entire 
scientific world. In 1270 Etienne Tempier, Bishop of Paris, sum- 
moned the faculty of masters of theology to condemn thirteen 
Averroistic theses.** But not all the prohibitions following each 

17 Cf. especially Averroes’ large commentary on the 12th book of the Aristo- 
telian Metaphysics; further details in Renan, op. cit., 108 ff. 


18 H. Denifle, Chart. Univ. Paris, I, 486, 487; P. Mandonnet, Siger de Brabant, 
I, 111. 
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other in quick succession were able to prevent the spread of Aver- 
roism in the universities. The humanistic attacks, like those we 
find with extreme sharpness and violence in Petrarch,” likewise 
_rebounded from the iron armor of Averroes almost without effect. 
Averroism ends by appearing, in the form expressed in the School 
of Padua, as ‘‘science’’ pure and simple. The reason for this lies 
less in its empirical content of knowledge than in its conceptual 
form and in the basic theoretical conviction it stood for. For only 
within the framework of Averroism could there be, under the con- 
ditions of medieval culture, anything like an ‘‘autonomous’’ phys- 
ics, an interpretation of natural phenomena independent of theo- 
logical presuppositions. It was this function that gave Averroism 
its meaning, even within the sphere of Christian culture, and se- 
cured its exceptional position—despite all the keen criticism di- 
rected against it from the side of the real defenders of the Chris- 
tion faith, like Thomas Aquinas. Within its own field Averroism 
was invincible, so long as it offered the only possibility and the only 
assurance of a scientific physics. By John of Jandun Averroes was 
celebrated as ‘‘ perfectus et gloriosissimus physicus,’’ as ‘‘ veritatis 
amicus et defensor intrepidus’’; and Michele Savonarola speaks of 
him, in the book which he composed in praise of the philosophy of 
the School of Padua, as a thinker who for the acuteness of his mind 
should be called truly divine.” 

If we approach Pico’s work in the light of these general con- 
siderations, we are at once struck by a peculiar and strange trait. 
All the motives we have just distinguished have entered into Pico’s 
doctrine and put their stamp upon it. He rejected or attacked none 
of them, and in the different expositions he gave of his funda- 
mental position he impartially made use of them all. In the 
Heptaplus the theme of creation predominates: it is intended as an 
allegorical interpretation of the Mosaic story of creation. Where 
Pico follows the Neoplatonic tradition and employs its language, 
the category of emanation emerges in its systematic significance 
and moves to the center of his thinking. But he always returned 
to the support of the Arabian philosophy, and considered it indis- 
pensable for the theoretical structure of knowledge. Did Pico pos- 

1° Cf. esp. Petrarch’s De sui ipsius et multorum ignorantia; a collection of the 
attacks on Averroism scattered through Petrarch’s writings is given in G. Voigt, Die 
Wiederbelebung des klassischen Altertums (Berlin, 1880), I, 89 ff. 

2° Renan, op. cit., 341, 350. 
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sess so little the systematic power of discrimination, that he could 
simply overlook the difference, and even the complete incompati- 
bility of these fundamental strains, and think he could apply them 
together and at the same time? Or was the ‘‘irenic’’ drive of his 
nature so strong, that he was always ready and anxious to blunt 
the sharpness of contradictions, and to be satisfied with any solu- 
tion that offered him the show of apparent harmony? Were this 
true of him, the synthesis he sought to complete in his thought 
might indeed possess a certain historical and personal interest. 
But in this case it would lack any general or systematic value. 

But such a judgment would by no means do justice to Pico’s 
achievement. For if we examine his work more carefully, we recog- 
nize that he was able to employ at the same time the idea of crea- 
tion, the idea of emanation, and the ideas of Arabian rationalism 
and naturalism, only because he did not take them simply in their 
previous meaning, but related them to a definite ideal center, and 
by thus relating them transformed and enriched their content. 
No one of these ideas appears with Pico as the complete and ex- 
clusive solution to the problem of God and the world. For him they 
are significant rather as particular moments in the new solution 
he is seeking. Nor is this solution in any way new, so far as its 
content alone is concerned: it is not intended to oppose tradition 
or to break with it in principle. The validity of the principle of 
authority is still for Pico completely unshaken; and he seeks sup- 
port for almost every one of his ideas in some one of the great 
scholastic authorities. But for all that, he is unwilling to subscribe 
to any particular school unconditionally and without reservation. 
Even against the Church Pico boldly defends this basic thesis of 
the libertas credendi; he is certain that no one can or ought to be 
forced to believe. This free attitude toward the Church and toward 
dogma was possible for Pico because he did not stand for any 
doctrine opposed to theirs, but in opposition to both was trying 
to assert the validity of his own principle of knowledge. He him- 
self hardly formulated this principle clearly and explicitly. But 
he employed it implicitly in all his writings, to whatever field of 
inquiry they might belong. 

The distinctive category under which he subsumed his doctrine 
of God, of the world and of man, his theology and his psychology, 
is the category of symbolic thought. Once we ascertain this central 
point of his thinking, the different parts of his doctrine imme- 


/ 
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diately coalesce into a whole. The basic metaphysical problem of 
unity and plurality now takes on a specifically different signifi- 
cance. For it is no longer primarily a matter of explaining in what 
way unity contains plurality in a substantial sense, or by what 
causal process unity produces plurality out of itself, or passes over 
into it through a series of intermediaries. All such formulations 
now appear as merely preliminary, and as more or less inadequate 
expressions of the problem. Pico is no longer trying to exhibit the 
Many as the effect of the One, or to deduce them as such from their 
cause, with the aid of rational concepts. He sees the Many rather 
as expressions, as images, as symbols of the One. And what he is 
trying to show is that only in this mediate and symbolic way can 
the absolutely One and absolutely unconditioned Being manifest 
itself to human knowledge. Metaphysics as well as dialectic or 
physics can yield no other and no higher truth. They are only dif- 
ferent symbols and different interpretations of one and the same 
meaning, which is the foundation of them all, but which is not 
vapable of being grasped by us as it is in itself, without any sym- 
bolic intermediary. 

It is evident that even this fundamental position is not abso- 
lutely ‘‘new,’’ that it belongs to and takes its place in a great intel- 
lectual tradition. At just this point the influence is clear which 
mysticism exerted on Pico and on the whole development of his 
thought. But what distinguishes Pico from many other forms of 
mysticism is the circumstance that he is and endeavors to remain 
primarily a theoretical thinker. He was subject to deep mystical 
experiences and emotions, and in the course of his life, particularly 
in his contact with Savonarola, these experiences seem to have won 
greater and greater power over his mind. But he was never willing 
to give up speculative thinking; nor did he ever believe that such 
a sacrifice could lead to a genuine and veridical knowledge of God. 
The true amor Dei is for Pico amor Dei intellectualis: for only to 
the intellect is there disclosed the truly Universal, which forms 
a necessary moment and the real mark of the Divine. Thus Pico 
also completed the equating of God and the ‘‘intellectus agens’’: 
‘*intellectus agens nihil aliud est quam Deus.’ The mystic ‘‘see- 
ing,’’ the ‘‘ visio intellectualis,’’ does not for him therefore coincide 
with mere mystic feeling: it has an independent theoretical mean- 
ing and content. Hence Pico is by no means willing to renounce the 


21 Conclusiones, Op., 71. 
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power of pure thought; he seeks rather to increase it and carry 
it to the point at which it can be supplemented and enhanced by 
another purely intuitive kind of knowledge. But at the same time 
he maintains the position that our thinking and conceiving, in so 
far as it is directed toward the Divine, can never be an adequate 
expression, but only an image and a metaphor. 

If we can speak of a controlling principle and a controlling 
method in Pico’s thinking, it is to be found in this position. This 
is the chain that binds together all his theses. And it leads to dis- 
tinctive and radical consequences: for in the medium of this sym- 
bolic form of knowledge the fixed dogmatic content of the Church’s 
teaching begins in some measure to grow fluid. Whatever is sub- 
stantial and sacramental is dissolved and becomes an intimation, 
an image of something purely spiritual. Neither word nor picture, 
neither rite nor any other external action can exhaust the deepest 
‘non in verbis scripturarum esse Evan- 


meaning of the religious: ‘ 


gelium, sed in sensu,’’ he says with Jerome, ‘‘non in superficie, sed 
in medulla, non in sermonum foliis, sed in radice rationis.’’* Re- 
lying on this basic position, Pico arrives at some of his most daring 
theses, like, for example, the proposition that Christ’s visit to Hell 
is not to be understood in a real and physical sense. Herein lies 
the great significance he has won for modern religious history. 
Through the way in which Pico’s position sought a pure ‘‘ spiritual- 
izing’’ of the doctrines of faith, through the way in which he dis- 
tinguished the ‘‘sacramental’’ from the ‘‘symbolic,’’ he had a 
marked effect on the transformation and development of doctrine. 
Especially important is the influence he exerted on Zwingli in these 
respects.” 

But we shall not here pursue this religious significance and 
effect of Pico’s thought. We return rather to its purely philo- 
sophical content and to its position in the general history of philos- 
ophy. And in this respect we find in the central role which symbolic 
knowledge plays in the structure of Pico’s thought further impor- 
tant evidence. For we can recognize from this very trait the 

22 Apologia, 149. 

23 On the effect of Pico on Zwingli, ef. Sigwart, Ulrich Zwingli, der Charakter 
seiner Theologie mit besonderer Riicksicht auf Picus v. Mirandola (1855). Cf. also 
Dilthey, Auffassung und Analyse des Menschen im 15. u. 16. Jahrh., Ges. Schriften 
II, 64ff.; and Das natiirl. System der Geisteswissenschaften im 17. Jahrh., ibid., 
159 ff. 
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close intellectual relationship between Pico and Nicholas Cusanus. 
In my volume Individuum und Kosmos in der Philosophie der 
Renaissance (1927) I tried to show that the system of Nicholas 
Cusanus forms one of the most important foci of the whole Renais- 
sance movement, that it offers a center and focus of radiation in 
every direction. I tried to follow out in detail the influence of 
Cusanus on the basic ideas of the Platonic Academy in Florence. 
It has occasionally been objected against this view, that the sys- 
tematic significance of Cusanus’ thought is indeed incontestable, 
but that I have overestimated the extent of its historical influence, 
and put it far too prominently in the foreground in the picture of 
the Renaissance. Even Garin, who in his new account agrees in 
essentials with my basic conception of Pico’s position, has reser- 
rations against bringing this position too close to the system of 
Cusanus (op. cit., 236). But he himself cites an important piece of 
evidence I had overlooked. He quotes the assertion in Dorez and 
Thuasne’s book on Pico’s stay in Paris, that Pico had planned a 
trip to Germany, principally in order to visit the library of 
Cusanus: ‘‘cupiebat proficisci in Germaniam mazime studio 
visende biblioteca olim Cardinalis de Cusa, et librorum comparan- 
dorum causa.’"** Moreover Garin’s own analysis, which is dis- 
tinguished both by systematic penetration and historical complete- 
ness, affords new convincing proof of the connection between Pico 
and Cusanus. For there here appear as the basic ideas on which 
Pico’s whole work is built the principle of ‘‘docta ignorantia,’’ 
the principle of ‘‘coincidentia oppositorum,’’ and the symbolic 
knowledge of God. To be sure, common prototypes for each of 
these ideas could be pointed to in the Neoplatonic tradition. But 
what cannot be explained or derived from that tradition is the 
characteristic connection they possess in both Cusanus and Pico’s 
mind, and the way in which they mutually supplement and support 
each other. So I think we are in any case entitled to assume a con- 
nection between both thinkers.” 


24 Dorez et Thuasne, op. cit., 159; ef. Garin, 36 and 120. 

25 This connection is misunderstood in the account of Anagnine, who mentions 
Cusanus only very incidentally and does not do justice to the significance of his 
philosophy. And yet his very account of the contents of Pico’s chief works shows 
in spite of himself, as it were, how intimate the connection is: the significance of 
the ideas of “complicatio” and “explicatio,’ of the “coincidentia” of freedom and 
necessity in God, and of other basie conceptions of Cusanus, is here made very clear. 
(Cf. particularly the final chapter: La visione del mondo di Pico, 235 ff.) 
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For the problem that here concerns us, this connection is less 
significant and important than the difference indicated between 
Pico and Cusanus just because of that connection. If both start 
with a common interest and a common presupposition, they de- 
velop this presupposition in different ways and push it in different 
directions. In this development, in the new application he makes 
of the principle of ‘‘symbolic thinking’’ and of the principle of 
‘“coincidentia oppositorum,’’ there stands revealed the power and 
the independence of Pico’s philosophy. Nicholas Cusanus gives to 
the traditional ideas of ‘‘negative theology’’ the turn that God in 
his unity and truth is inaccessible to human knowledge, that he 
can only be known in the ‘‘otherness of assumption’’ (in alteritate 
conjecturali).” But in this ‘‘otherness’’ there are different 
degrees of comprehensibility and of relative accessibility. The 
true symbol must not be confused with the mere image; the sensible 
must be strictly distinguished from the intellectual precisely in the 
symbolic sphere. And genuine precision of intellectual vision 
belongs to but one class of symbols: the symbols of mathematics. 
If there is any field of human knowledge that gives us an insight, 
though only by analogy, into the essence of divinity, it is mathe- 
matical knowledge.** This yields the distinctive, indeed in many 
respects the unique path that Cusanus follows in his philosophical 
development. From the mystic vision of God, which is and remains 
his real goal, and which he sought with the same ardor as the great 
medieval mystics, he finds himself suddenly transported to the 
field of mathematics, and he finds himself on the threshold of the 
problems of modern mathematics, the problems of the analysis of 
the infinite. And from this position there at times open before 
him a new vision and insight: for through the medium of mathe- 
matics he sees nature also in a new light. The ‘‘praecisio’’ he has 
found in mathematical thinking opens for him the door to the 
understanding of another new form of empirical knowledge, of the 
nature of physical experimentation, into which he plunges in his 
book De staticis experimentis. 

Cusanus remains a strict apriorist: he is convinced that the hu- 
man mind has the power to construct a closed system of knowledge 
out of its own basic ideas, out of the ideas of magnitude and mea- 


26 Cusanus, De conjecturis I, 2. 
27 Cf. De docta ignorantia I, 11. 
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sure, of time and number. But at the same time he demands that 
the intellect should not remain within this system. It must call 
upon another and opposed power, the power of sense perception, 
because only by means of sense can it arrive at its own actuality, 
at its fulfillment and completion. The upward path that leads to 
God thus includes in itself the downward path that plunges into 
the intuition of the world in its multiplicity. ‘‘Intellectus ... in 
nostra anima eapropter in sensum descendit, ut sensibile ascendat 
inipsum. ... Intellectus qui secundum regionem intellectualem in 
potentia est, secundum inferiores regiones plus est in actu. Unde 
in sensibili mundo in actu est.’’* In a survey and retrospect 
which Cusanus himself at the end of his life gave of his philosoph- 
ical development, he characterized this course of his thinking. 
While I have for many years believed, runs one of the last writings 
of Cusanus, De apice theoriae, that the Divine Being must be 
sought beyond all power of knowledge and before all multiplicity 
and all contradiction, and that it can be better found in obscurity, 
it now seems to me that the truth is nearer and more accessible to 
us in the measure that itis clear. For great is the power of truth— 
and it speaks to us on the highways and byways, as I have shown 
in my book De idiota.” 

From this point we can at once clarify the internal methodolog- 
ical contradiction between the position of Pico della Mirandola and 
that of Cusanus, though both start from the idea and the problem 
of ‘‘symbolic knowledge.’’ Pico della Mirandola is neither a 
mathematical nor an empirical thinker. He is comprehensive 
enough, and he is seeking too earnestly after genuine philosophic 
universality to exclude the problems of mathematics and of natural 
knowledge from his task. But he never escapes the limitations of 
the scholastic and Neoplatonic tradition. So far as mathematics 
is concerned, he always tries to employ it for his speculative inter- 
pretation of Being; and he thinks the deepest secrets of Being can 
be treated in the language of numbers and figures. But he never 
gets beyond the form of the Neopythagorean number mysticism. 
He never sought mathematics for its own sake, and he never 
granted it a special or ‘‘autonomous”’ truth-value. For him 
mathematics possesses neither any independent theoretical content, 


28 De conjecturis II, 16; further details in my Individuum und Kosmos, 180 ff. 
29 De apice theoriae, 219/220, Paris ed. of 1514. 
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nor any specific value.*” And for this reason he concludes that it 
is harmful to real and genuine knowledge of God: ‘‘ Nihil magis 
nocivum theologo quam frequens et assidua in mathematicis Eu- 
clidis exercitatio.’’™ 

So far as the empirical knowledge of nature is concerned, Pico 
doubtless has a place in its history; and he must be named amongst 
its promoters and predecessors. For by his decisive attack on 
astrology he prepared the path for the modern way of astronomical 
thinking. But this achievement of Pico’s springs, as we shall see, 
from another source than the empirical observation of nature. It 
is founded on a purely speculative principle: on his conception of 
man and of human freedom. From Pico’s own basic presupposi- 
tions there is thus no path that could lead immediately to a scien- 
tific mathematics and to an exact knowledge of nature. From the 
ideas of Cusanus there extends an influence that leads to Leonardo 
da Vinci’s and Galileo’s idea of experience and truth.** But the 
form of mathematics recognized and fostered by Pico’s work is 
essentially magical mathematics; it is continued by Reuchlin in his 
De arte cabalistica and De verbo mirifico. 

For Pico never took the decisive step by which Cusanus intro- 
duced the new ‘‘orientation’’ into the knowledge of God. He does 
not seek God in the bright light of the empirical world and of 
sensible knowledge; he was convinced that God must be seized in 
the obscure depths of the human soul. The highest knowledge of 
which man is capable is and remains a “‘scientia abdita.’’ The 
human soul, Pico explains in one of his theses, has at its disposal 
two fundamental forms of comprehending. The one ‘‘natural’’ 
way of knowing turns to the things of the external world and 
seeks to represent them in images, by means of perceptions and 
‘‘phantasms’’; these phantasms are then compared by the dis- 
cursive intellect and reduced to definite classes. But our knowl- 
edge of God and of our own soul differs in principle from this 
natural way. Here there rules a supersensible knowledge, which is 
alone able to disclose the supersensible nature and the obscure 

30 Cf. Pieo’s Conclusiones de mathematicis sec. pr. op. Concl. 1-3. “Mathema- 
ticae non sunt verae scientiae.” “Mathematicae scientiae non sunt propter se, sed 
ut via ad alias scientias quaerendae.” “Si felicitas sit in speculativa perfectione, 
mathematicae non faciunt ad felicitatem.” (Opera, 100.) 

31 Thid., Conclusio 6, 101. 

32 Cf. Individuum und Kosmos, 58 ff. 
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depths of the soul. ‘‘Intelligo de illo intelligere abdito, quod est 
sine phantasmate, vel adminiculo sensus aut phantasiae et non 
adhuc de quocumque tali, sed intelligere abdito, directo, et per- 
manente.’’* Pico does not yet dare to trust empirical knowledge 
with the same lack of prejudice and the same confidence as Nicholas 
Cusanus. He is afraid that in looking at the external world the 
power of genuine ‘‘spiritual’’ knowledge might be weakened. But 
if this locks for him the real door to natural science in the modern 
sense of the term, this loss is still not without positive gain. For 
with all the greater intensity and energy he now turns to the world 
of the human soul and the human mind alone. In this direction lies 
his peculiar achievement, which carries him beyond his mystical 
and Neoplatonic sources: he becomes the herald of a new ideal of 
human freedom.” 


Yale University 
38 Pico, Apologia, De abdita intelligentia animae disputatio, Op., 235 ff. 
54 To be concluded in the next issue. 











CHRISTIAN MYTH AND CHRISTIAN HISTORY 
By Lynn Waite, JR. 


As the study of intellectual history is intensified, it becomes 
always more evident that from the fourth century until the middle 
of the nineteenth the Christian religion was the principal force 
molding the European and American mind. Whether by its di- 
rect action or by reaction against it, whether through its doctrinal 
formulations or through the secularized vestiges of dogma which 
became the liberal creed of the Enlightenment, the Church proved 
herself, when not the mater, at least the matrix of Western thought. 
For the historian of ideas, whatever his personal beliefs, extra 
ecclesiam non est salus. 

Yet during the past three generations Christianity has been 
shaken not so much by external attack as by internal crisis. The 
Church and its cargo weathered not only the tempest of the bar- 
barian invasions and the collapse of antiquity, but likewise sur- 
vived without irreparable damage the much less difficult squalls 
marking what is generally considered to be the passage from the 
Middle Ages to modern times. Now, however, a greater peril has 
appeared: what the storms have spared the worms are destroying. 
The timbers of the Ark are no longer sound. 

This religious crisis lies at the very vortex of the maelstrom of 
our time: to maintain the contrary is to misunderstand the place 
which Christianity occupied among us for fifteen centuries, and 
which, in some part, it still holds. Yet while contending floods of 
polemic literature have swirled about the discoveries of Coper- 
nicus, Darwin, and the Biblical critics, insufficient attention has 
been given to the exact and sympathetic analysis of the difficulties 
besetting traditional theology. Perhaps the issues have been too 
palpitating to encourage objective examination: agnostics, in- 
flamed with an almost evangelical zeal, have been bent on smashing 
ecclesiastical ‘‘infamy’’ with every available bludgeon; while theo- 
logians have fought a rear-guard action, chiefly, it would seem, 
with intellectual smoke-screens designed to cover retreat. But 
surely we cannot understand the fevers of our age until we arrive 
at the true historical diagnosis of the malady afflicting contempor- 
ary religion; and for this a preliminary dissection of the anatomy 
and constitution of orthodoxy is indispensable. That any effort 
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to reach such an understanding may seem both presumptuous and 
misguided does not make it less necessary. 

The Christian claims to be unlike other men: he dwells amphib- 
iously in two worlds. Born into the realm of time, he is likewise 
sacramentally renatus in aeternum. He lives on earth, but, in St. 
Paul’s phrase, his citizenship is in heaven. Consequently, for the 
Christian every event has a double significance appropriate to the 
duality of his experience. He enjoys two modes of perception, two 
distinct but simultaneous ways of viewing each phenomenon; he 
has two types of information, not drawn from time and eternity 
respectively, but seen from them. He likewise uses two methods 
of expressing these parallel perceptions: one is history; the other 
is myth. 

History is a coherent account of events which occurred in time. 
Speculation about the general nature of the time-sequence is there- 
fore an inevitable by-product of the writing of history, and, more 
remotely, of the effort to make ethical decisions for action. Greco- 
Roman antiquity held to various notions of cyclical recurrence, 
usually involving degeneration within each cycle, or, less fre- 
quently, to a theory of endless and meaningless undulation. Faith 
that the historical process is unique and that it has a moral purpose 
first appeared in Europe as a Christian dogma, the elements of 
which were mainly taken over from popular Judaism. The 
Hebrews seem to have started with the usual Mediterranean legend 
of the Golden Age of innocence, the Garden of Eden, and to have 
thought of history as a progressive decay, through Adam’s fault, 
possibly in cycles. The Jewish people, however, were intense 
patriots, and under Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian and Mace- 
donian conquest they never lost hope that some day Jehovah would 
make Israel, his chosen race, supreme over the whole earth. They 
“ame to feel, under the religious leadership of the Prophets, that 
they were a nation with a moral mission in history: to set up God’s 
kingdom on earth and to teach the gentiles his will. But successive 
uprisings and defeats convinced many Jews that only supernatural 
aid could accomplish this end, aid in the form of a Messiah. 
Mingled with these Messianic hopes there flowed a turbid stream 
of apocalyptic thought, springing (it would seem) chiefly from 
Persian sources, and teaching a Last Judgment over which the 
Messiah should preside at the end of historical time. 

Inevitably, it was in terms of some such view of the nature of 
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history that the preaching of Jesus was understood by his first fol- 
lowers. And when his life and words were, in their eyes, com- 
pletely validated by what they believed to be his resurrection and 
ascension, they naturally felt that what had been in a sense 
hypothesis was now proved fact: ‘‘Since by man came death, by 
man came also the resurrection of the dead.’’ Adam/’s fall ex- 
plained the coming of the Messiah, and Jesus’ death and resurrec- 
tion pointed clearly towards his return and judgment. Conse- 
quently, the Christian view of history carried a power of imme- 
diate and overwhelming conviction: it was no longer mere specula- 
tion, but rather it was based on the empirical fact of an historic 
personality. The significance of that fact, however, was under- 
stood in terms of Adam’s fall and the expectation of the judgment: 
to Christians this symmetry of history came to be as important as 
the fact of Jesus, because it made the Incarnation intelligible. 

Naturally, to the early Christians, the pagan belief in purpose- 
less temporal undulation was entirely unacceptable, and the idea 
of cosmic repetitive cycles was the worst of blasphemies. From 
such a theory it follows, writes Origen, ‘‘that Adam and Eve will 
do once more exactly what they have already done; the same de- 
luge will be repeated; the same Moses will bring the same six- 
hundred thousand people out of Egypt: Judas will again betray 
his Lord; and Paul a second time will hold the coats of those who 
stone Stephen.’’** Obviously no such notion could be held by a 
Christian : ‘‘God forbid,’’ cries St. Augustine, ‘‘that we should be- 
lieve this. For Christ died once for our sins, and, rising again, 
dies no more.’ The axiom of the uniqueness of the Incarnation 
required a belief that history is a straight-line sequence guided by 
God. And as the Church became the exclusive cult of the Roman 
Empire, the doctrines of undulation and recurrent cycles vanished 
from the Mediterranean world. No more radical revolution has 
ever taken place in the world-outlook of a large area. In the early 
fifth century St. Augustine elaborated on Judeo-Christian founda- 
tions the first developmental philosophy embracing all human his- 
tory. During the Middle Ages and Renaissance, step by step, this 
Augustinian providential interpretation was very gradually secu- 
larized into the modern idea of progress, which until recently 
dominated Western historical thinking. 

1 Peri Archon, II, e. 3. 


2 De Civ. Dei, XII, e. 13. 
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But today an increasing group of historians, disenchanted with 
historical optimism, confesses that the idea of human progress is 
intelligible only in terms of the theological assumptions on which 
it originally rested: without the dogma of the Incarnation, the 
dynamic and rectilinear view of time traditional in our Western 
culture (a concept which has done much to invigorate that culture) 
tends to die out. Having lost faith that God revealed himself 
uniquely at one single point in history, we are relapsing into the 
essentially static or repetitive view of the time-process typical of 
antiquity and of the East. It is increasingly evident that history 
as Westerners generally have conceived it is an expression of 
Christian ideas about the nature of time. 

The second means of expressing Christian experience is myth, 
defined as the dramatization in temporal terms of things seen from 
the non-temporal standpoint of eternity. The Church salvaged 
from pagan mysticism a mode of thinking which permitted the 
abstraction from temporal happenings of universals which mani- 
fest themselves repetitively in time; and myths were developed as 
the best means of sharing the perception of these universals. De- 
spite its fictional form, myth is not mere fiction. A myth is not 
about something that once happened, but rather about something 
that is always happening: the narration of an eternal event. 
Myths are firmly anchored to the world of everyday happenings 
because they dramatize the universals discoverable behind tem- 
poral events. However, unlike the historian, the myth-maker 
starts not with the particular, but, by illumination of the spirit, 
with the abstraction of something timeless. The experiential basis 
of myth-making can perhaps be grasped, at least by analogy, from 
Mozart’s supposed letter to a friend: 

The whole composition, though it be long, arrives in my head almost com- 
plete, so that I can survey it, like a lovely picture or a beautiful person, at 
a glance. In my imagination I do not hear the parts successively, but I 
hear them, as it were, all at once. . . . And to hear them thus, all together, 
is much the best way !° 


Similarly some fourteen centuries earlier the Neoplatonist Sal- 
lustius remarked of myth that it ‘‘did not happen at any one time, 
but always is so: the mind sees the whole process at once; words 
tell part first, part second.’”* 


°K. Storek, Mozart, sein Leben und Schaffen (Stuttgart, 1908), p. 18. 
* Concerning Gods and the Universe, ed. A. D. Nock (Cambridge, Eng., 1926), 


p. 9. 
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Myth-making is therefore an analytical process, with an ele- 
ment of arbitrary art in it. Myth is successful to the extent that 
its dramatic sequence enables any one meditating on the myth to 
reverse the analysis, to synthetize and to share the eternal percep- 
tion from which the myth-maker started. It is a legitimate and 
necessary form of symbolic expression, closely akin to allegory, to 
dramatic poetry, and to fable. But although one may discuss a 
myth, one can never completely convey or explain its content in any 
other medium, because in the best myths dramatic presentation 
still leaves many meanings compounded in a counterpoint of sig- 
nificance which is destroyed by further analysis. Even when 
myth is believed to be identical with history, it is always enveloped 
in an atmosphere of double entendre, and, as though to insist that 
it never really happened in time, it incorporates elements of 
wonder and fantasy. 

For example, consider the very simple myth, told in the valleys 
of California, of how the orange got its golden color. A long time 
ago the fruit of the orange tree was a dingy brown, like a potato. 
But when Herod commanded the slaughter of the children of 
Bethlehem, St. Joseph and St. Mary fled with the baby Jesus to 
Egypt. After days of journeying across barren mountains and 
hot desert they at last reached the great valley, green against the 
desolation, and sank down exhausted in an orchard of oranges. 
And the trees in compassion bent their branches low, offering their 
fruit to the Holy Family. Seeing which, the Christ child smiled 
and blest the trees; and ever since then the fruit of the orange has 
been like gold of the Mother Lode. 

Clearly the eternal event dramatized in this myth could not be 
expressed so compactly in any other way. Merely to assert that a 
Christlike personality glorifies all nature, to say that the creature 
is redeemed by love of its Creator, that man is saved by sacrifice, 
is only to scratch the surface of the verities which through mythical 
forms are perceived ‘‘all together,’’ fused in simultaneous har- 
mony. 

Myth-making is found not simply among primitive people but 
among civilized as well: no sharp line can be drawn between Homer 
and Aesop. However, it is true that while the myths of primitive 
cultures deal frankly with the gods and achieve their anti-historical 
emphasis by means of miracle, the myths of advanced societies, in 
which a more vivid sense of the transcendence of the divine has 
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been achieved, generally attempt to express eternal events by other 
means, replacing miracle by deliberate and sometimes comic 
unreality. But whether it be simple or sophisticated, myth 
attempts for eternity what a prism does for light: it breaks up 
various elements which are found unified and entire, and presents 
them in sequence to the human eye. 

Since ideologically the Christian moves in two planes at once 
(time and eternity, nature and grace) he sees everything as both 
history and myth. To be sure the historical content of Christian 
myth-history has at times been tenuous in the extreme. The Vir- 
gin Birth, for example, quite apart from difficulties arising from its 
admittedly miraculous character, would appear to be denied by the 
very documents upon which it purports to rest, inasmuch as the 
genealogies preserved in the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke 
both trace the descent of Jesus from King David through St. 
Joseph and thus flatly contradict the nativity stories contained in 
those same records. But the Virgin Mother, undefiled yet produc- 
tive, bearing Christ into the world by the action of the Spirit of 
God, is so perfect an analogue of the most intimate experience of 
the soul, that powerful myth has sustained dubious history; for, to 
the believer, myth and history have been one. 

The traditional Christian world-view is bifocal. Inevitably, 
therefore, paradox is the most natural style of Christian formula- 
tion. Beliefs which to the logical secular mind (limited as it is to 
the temporal perspective) seem mutually exclusive, are to the 
Christian mutually sustaining. To adopt another, and perhaps 
more exact, metaphor from physics: the Christian life is conducted 
in the magnetic field between the poles of time and eternity. To 
destroy either pole would destroy the magnetic field, the vital ten- 
sion which keeps the Christian life healthy: and that is what the 
Church has commonly meant by heresy. 

This bipolarity between myth and history, eternity and time, 
permeates all Christian institutions and doctrines, although the 
relative importance of the two elements has varied greatly in dif- 
ferent periods. The chronic tension in Christendom between the 
priestly and the prophetic traditions is generally represented as a 
conflict between conservative and radical, but it goes much deeper: 
it reflects the clash of two types of religion, the active and the con- 
templative. The one, primarily Jewish in origin, emphasizes con- 
duct and the bringing in of the Kingdom of God on earth; the other, 
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Greco-Oriental, is chiefly concerned with the salvation of the indi- 
vidual, conceived as a member of a supernatural civitas Dei. No 
sooner had the Edict of Milan in 312 made Christianity a tolerated 
religion, than this struggle came into the open and rocked the 
Church. In 314, at the Council of Arles, it was decided that the 
validity of a sacrament does not depend upon the morality of the 
priest officiating. Since that day Christianity has tended to flue- 
tuate between puritanical moralism and amoral sacramentalism. 
Fortunately, despite wide variations of emphasis between different 
centuries and different groups, the great body of Christians has 
kept the middle ground of orthodoxy, has balanced its perceptions 
of time against those of eternity and, in disregard of all logic, has 
successfully combined in its doctrine of the Church the mutually 
exclusive conceptions, on one hand, of the dynamic, visible ecclesia 
militans, a ‘‘saving institution’’ trying to draw men to God, and, 
on the other hand, of the contemplative, invisible ecclesia 
triumphans, ‘‘the body of the elect,’’ enjoying, whether in this life 
or the next, the beatific vision. 

In specific matters of dogma the bipolarity of time and eternity, 
history and myth, is so evident that illustrations may be chosen 
almost at random. The Catholic Church has long discouraged dis- 
cussion of the logically insoluble problem of free-will versus pre- 
destination; and in 1937, assembled at Edinburgh, the leading 
theologians of the Protestant and Eastern Churches similarly af- 
firmed both contradictory doctrines, declaring that no attempt to 
reconcile them philosophically can be considered part of the 
Christian faith. Seen through the bifocal glasses of Christian’ 
experience there is, indeed, no conflict: God from eternity has pre- 
destined every action, but we experience our temporal destiny as 
freedom. To a philosopher this does not make sense. But that 
does not disturb a Christian, who claims to know things of which 
philosophers are ignorant. The same may be said of the dogma of 
the human and divine natures of Christ, declared at Chalcedon to 
be perfect, each in its own way, not identical and not separate. 
Temporally and historically Jesus is, according to the creeds, com- 
pletely human. Eternally and mythically, Christ is God. No one 
has ever pretended to tell what this means, but millions have 
claimed it to be the central fact of their experience. Similarly the 
Kingdom of God is eternally ‘‘within you’’ and temporally ‘‘to 
come.’’ And nowhere is the paradox made necessary by Christian 
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bifocalism more evident than in the contradictory doctrines of the 
Judgment. Immediately at death there is a preliminary judg- 
ment, since through death the soul passes out of the category of 
time. But at the end of historical time all the dead will rise for a 
final judgment, which logically is superfluous. Clearly, however, 
these two judgments are the same phenomenon viewed first eter- 
nally and then temporally. 

Christianity, however, is not unique in building its structure 
about two logically antipathetic but (for the believer) experien- 
tially valid opposites. Indeed the Church may be partly respon- 
sible for fostering kindred, although perhaps not identical, habits 
of mind outside the sphere of religion. In our Western culture 
every activity maintains its vitality not by the solution of its prob- 
lems but by preserving bipolarity between irreconcilables, and by 
living in the resultant magnetic field. Politics is an endless 
struggle between individual and community; political heresy (that 
is, solution in terms of either pole) is anarchy or totalitarianism. 
Art is a tug-of-war between abstractionism and representational- 
ism; while Dada and photographic realism are the heresies. Our 
science oscillates between the inductive and deductive methods, 
with Francis Bacon and Descartes as the heretics. Our historiog- 
raphy is a tension between ideals of scientific accuracy and socially 
motivated propaganda, with Leopold von Ranke and Charles 
Beard as heretics. And so one might continue. Indeed this ‘‘field 
theory’’ of life transcends any particular activity: it is the very 
essence of the mood and attitude of traditional liberalism, with its 
almost theological impatience of the rejection of living realities on 
grounds of mere logical incompatibility. For liberalism is not a 
system of compromise, of aurea mediocritas: it is the insistence 
that vital truth lies in an equilibrium of tensions and contentions. 

To summarize: the Church has never doubted that God exists 
outside the categories of space and time. God made time as a func- 
tion of his creation; but in God there is neither before nor after: 
in the words of the Johannine Christ, ‘‘Before Abraham was, I 
am.’’ Time is a human mode of perception: it does not limit God. 
Everything that has ever taken place in time, or will take place, 
existed (and exists) in God’s mind, or (to speak in temporal terms) 
in God’s foreknowledge and intention, before the Spirit brooded 
over the waters. And this includes the Fall of Adam, the Incarna- 
tion of Christ, the Last Judgment, and the detailed history of every 
individual soul. 
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As a result, the Christian lives in a peculiar state of conscious- 
ness, mixing inextricably the temporal and the eternal. The keen- 
est intellect among theologians, St. Thomas Aquinas, coined a 
word to express it: aevum, as distinct from tempus and aeternitas. 
He defines aevum as ‘‘the mean between eternity and time,”’ 
medium inter aeternitatem et tempus, partaking of both.° 

The Christian, then, aspires to dwell in both time and eternity. 
He insists with all his might that God works in history, but he 
knows likewise that in the pilgrimage of his own soul the whole his- 
torical drama of salvation is recapitulated, and, as in the Negro 
spiritual, he trembles at the mystery of it: ‘‘ Were you there when 
they crucified my Lord?’’ Transcendent reality reveals itself his- 
torically to the race and in parallel myth to the individual. Adam 
fell, and falls in us; God became man but once, yet the Christ-child 
nestles in every heart touched by the Holy Spirit; a young man 
once hung on a cross in perfect and complete atonement for the 
sins of all generations, yet he bleeds on every altar; Christ rose, 
and we rise in Christ; he will come again, and he comes perpetu- 
ally ; he will judge, and we are daily judged. 

This belief in a double manifestation of the divine mind through 
identical history and myth has been the very core of Christianity, 
enabling men to conceive in time, and thereby to become, what eter- 
nity is. 

But by the end of the last century this bifocal Christian world- 
view had been rendered untenable. The ‘‘Copernican’’ revolution 
was slow to undermine it, probably because the new cosmology, 
which in no way challenged the concept of a creation, seemed at 
first to have little relevance to time and history. However, as men 
came to believe that every star was a sun, and that surely, in the 
depths of space, there must be other inhabited worlds, each with its 
own history and therefore with sin and the need of redemption, 
doubts arose: in the newly discovered universe one Bethlehem 
seemed searcely sufficient. The Church saw the peril from afar, 
and sent to the stake Giordano Bruno, the first evangelist of ‘‘the 
infinity of worlds.’’ For, as the Fathers had so vigorously 
asserted, to a Christian time must be unique: there cannot have 
been two historic Incarnations. Yet even to many of the devout, 
the notion of the plurality of inhabited spheres seemed to challenge 
the Christian axiom that the drama of sin and salvation is played 
but once. 


5 Summa theologica, I, Quaest. X, art. 5. 
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Attempts were made to assimilate the new astronomy to the 
Catholic tradition, but too often these degenerated into fantasy. 
For example, in the Traité de l’Infini Créé, widely circulated in the 
later eighteenth century, the anonymous author, probably a cleric, 
posits in the infinite universe an infinity of Saviors supervising an 
infinity of Last Judgments, and ingeniously suggests that when 
each planetary system is dissolved at its Judgment, the saved are 
mustered to form a legion of angels, led by their particular Man- 
God, to battle for redemption of souls in less complete worlds, 
whereas the damned become demons with contrary intent. Such 
extravagances helped to discredit the notion of a plurality of Heils- 
geschichten, but could not altogether obscure the objections which 
modern astronomers had raised to the inherited Christian view of 
the time-process. The effort to encompass the new cosmos within 
the great tradition culminated in the last year of Victoria’s reign 
in Alice Meynell’s Christ in the Universe: 

With this ambiguous earth 
His dealings have been told us. These abide: 
The signal to a maid, the human birth, 
The lesson, and the young Man crucified. 


But not a star of all 
The innumerable host of stars has heard 
How he administered this terrestrial ball. 
Our race have kept their Lord’s entrusted word. 


Of his earth-visiting feet 
None knows the secret, cherished, perilous, 
The terrible, shamefast, frightened, whispered, sweet, 
Heart-shattering secret of his way with us. 


No planet knows that this 
Our wayside planet, carrying land and wave, 
Love and life multiplied, and pain and bliss, 
Bears, as chief treasure, one forsaken grave. 


Nor, in our little day, 
May his devices with the heavens be guessed, 
His pilgrimage to thread the Milky Way 
Or his bestowals there be manifest. 


But in the eternities, 
Doubtless we shall compare together, hear 


®R. R. Palmer, Catholics and Unbelievers in Eighteenth Century France 
(Princeton, 1939), pp. 110-112. 
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A million alien Gospels, in what guise 

He trod the Pleiades, the Lyre, the Bear. 
O, be prepared, my soul! 

To read the inconceivable, to scan 

The million forms of God those stars unroll 

When, in our turn, we show to them a Man. 


Yet with all its sincerity and insight, this poem marks a fateful 
break from orthodoxy : the uniqueness of time and history is gone: 
Christ is become Krishna of the myriad Incarnations. 

And already the revolution in biology had given the coup de 
grace to the Christian interpretation of history. Hitherto Chris- 
tian myth and Christian history had been the same; Adam falls 
when we sin (that is the myth), but in fact Adam did fall (that was 
history); by sacramental grace we rise from the dead in Christ 
(that is the myth), but all of Christian history pivots on the dated 
resurrection of an historical man, Jesus of Nazareth; Christ judges 
us in our every act (that is the myth), but Christ may come on 
clouds of glory tomorrow morning (that has been the historical 
expectation of the Christian community). Christianity above all 
other religions has rashly insisted that its myth really happened in 
time. It was not merely a dramatization of the common denomina- 
tor of all religious experience: it was likewise a sequence of his- 
toric events. But the traditional Christian history depends for its 
validity upon its symmetry: it must stand or fall as a unit. If 
historically one man, Adam, did not fall, then the unique historical 
Incarnation of God in one man, Christ, loses its point, and the 
expectation of the historical Last Judgment crumbles. But by the 
later nineteenth century most educated men had concluded that as 
a temporal fact Adam did not fall. Doubtless theories of evolu- 
tion would continue to be modified, but no conceivable mutation of 
biological science could rehabilitate Adam as an historical indi- 
vidual. 

The new astronomy had undermined confidence in the unique- 
ness of the Incarnation; the new biology destroyed the symmetry 
of Christian history which had been designed to explain that Inear- 
nation. Consequently, in the opinion of many men, the entire 
structure collapsed, and faith in the singleness and purpose of the 
time-process waned. Under the aging Victoria there occurred a 
shift in the world-outlook of Europe and America more important 
than any since the days of Constantine. If the latter marked the 
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beginning of the Middle Ages, historians of the future, gifted with 
a perspective denied us today, may well conclude that the former 
marks their true end. 

But if Adam was gone, sin remained, and remains; the apple 
is withered, but the moral perils of new knowledge become every 
day more evident; the serpent crawls away, but not temptation. 
The eternal event, the thing which ‘‘always is so,’’ is unaffected 
by changes in cosmology or biology. Although Christian history 
would seem to lie irreparably ruined, Christian myth remains the 
most compelling expression of man’s timeless spiritual experience 
evolved by any religion. But it is now a ‘‘broken’’ myth: a myth 
no longer believed to be identical with history.’ For multitudes 
reared in the traditional faith, the bipolarity which has been basic 
in Christianity is now lost: the pole of eternity remains, but the 
pole of time has been destroyed, and with it has vanished the mag- 
netic field in which, for nearly two millennia, the Christian life 
flourished. 

This is history; it is accomplished fact. But as we stand amid 
the shattered debris of our inherited religious system, the tempta- 
tion is irresistible to extrapolate the curve of events, even though 
the chances of error be great. 

To many devout and intelligent Christians, the present crisis 
marks the end of Christianity: if the nexus of myth with historical 
fact is broken, then, they maintain, the myth loses its conviction. 
Or, as others suggest, the American and European mind is so 
steeped in respect for concrete fact that it instinctively rejects the 
myth or symbol which strays too far from history. If this diag- 
nosis be correct, then we seem doomed to succumb to one of the new 
and dynamic myth-making religions now waging their jihads: to 
National Socialism with its consciously formulated myth of the 
chosen race making history under a Messianic Leader, to Com- 
munism with its new Israel, the proletariat, or more probably to 
some fanaticism of which these are merely precursors. Our politi- 
val maladies are integrally related to our religious uncertainties. 
Myth-history Western men must have; and if Christian myth-his- 
tory fails them they will find it elsewhere. 

But to prophesy the destruction of Christianity may be prema- 
ture. It is significant that some of the keenest theologians are 
hailing the smashing of the traditional myth-history as pure gain. 

7Cf. P. Tillich, “Mythus und Mythologie,” in Religion in Geschichte und 
Gegenwart, 2nd ed. (Tiibingen, 1930), IV, p. 365. 
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Merely as a conspicuous example: Reinhold Niebuhr, the most 
seminal religious thinker of contemporary America, stoutly main- 
tains that myth is the necessary language of religion, but that no 
myth is capable of conveying its full freight of metaphysical truth 
until it is a ‘‘broken’’ myth, i.e., one which is severed from history 
and clearly recognized to be a sign pointing from the temporal 
order to a reality beyond. ‘‘What is true in the Christian re- 
ligion,’’ he writes, ‘‘can be expressed only in symbols which con- 
tain a certain degree of provisional and superficial deception.’’* 
Even about Jesus we must tell little lies in the interest of a greater 
truth: ‘‘The message of the Son of God who dies upon the cross, of 
a God who transcends history and is yet in history, who condemns 
and judges sin and yet suffers with and for the sinner, this message 
is the truth about life. It cannot be stated without deceptions but 
the truths which seek to avoid the deceptions are immeasurably 
less profound. Compared to this Christ who died for men’s sins 
upon the cross, Jesus, the good man who tells all men to be good, 
is more solidly historical. But he is the bearer of no more than a 
pale truism.’” 

Here indeed is something new in Christian theology! Reject- 
ing the old identification of myth and history, it is an effort to vali- 
date the significance of history by transcending the temporal facts 
of history. To compare the Jesus of history unfavorably with the 
Christ of myth, to go on to speak disparagingly of ‘‘the chrono- 
logical illusion’’*® in regard to the Last Judgment: this is to make 
a virtue of the catastrophe which has destroyed the traditional 
Christian bifocalism. 

But many who are drawn towards such views accept them reluc- 
tantly, fearing lest indifference to history bring some diminution 
of ethical fervor: the Christian myth, they agree, remains ‘‘true,’’ 
but the stripping of the historical husk from traditional dogma 
would seem to deprive the time-process of moral meaning. When 
faith in the righteous culmination of history is lost, men look for 
the vindication of their ideals outside history. When time is con- 
ceived to be vagrant, morality is cultivated as an ascetic means of 
reaching spiritual perfection and of transcending the senseless flux. 
In such a religious atmosphere the belief emerges that while the 
individual man may be moral, society is immoral by its very na- 

8 Beyond Tragedy (New York, 1937), p. 3. 

® Ibid., p. 21. 

10 Thid., p. 22 
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ture, since it is hopelessly enmeshed in a temporal tangle having no 
reference to eternal reality. Personal ethics may survive, but the 
activist, the prophet and the champion of social justice go un- 
heeded because men of religion have lost interest in history: tem- 
poral events are an illusion, a veil through which sage and saint 
try by meditation and worship to penetrate towards the timeless 
Absolute. To many Christians, social ethics has significance, pro- 
phetic religion has a dynamic, only in the framework of that pur- 
posive view of history which Christianity inherited from the Jews 
and which now would appear to have been destroyed. 

We seem, indeed, to have turned in the direction of the Orient. 
In the East, especially in India, men have never taken history and 
time very seriously or felt them vividly to be real. Buddhism and 
Hinduism, in particular, have consciously elaborated and used 
myths as symbols of eternal truths quite without concern for his- 
torical accuracy. By losing its focus on time and history, by con- 
centration on eternity and myth, Christianity might, in fact, be able 
to absorb the Orient into Christendom more easily than has proved 
possible with its traditional historical-activist emphasis. But 
would we Westerners, trained so long by Christianity itself to think 
in historical terms, have any truck with an eternity-oriented cult? 

Clearly, of all types of Western Christianity, Catholicism, 
which concentrates its devotion upon the timeless Bethlehem and 
Calvary of the Mass, can most easily adjust itself to the new relig- 
ious tendencies. Indeed the papal promulgation in 1854 of the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception of St. Mary by St. Anne, and 
the increasing emphasis on the doctrine of the bodily Assumption 
of the Virgin into heaven, show that the average Catholic, unlike 
the average Protestant, is already able to find complete religious 
satisfaction in myth which has no relation to documented history. 
3ut for a century the various Protestant Churches, led by the An- 
glicans, have almost instinctively been adapting themselves in a 
Catholic direction. The Orientals, who have long claimed that our 
Occidental activism is a symptom of religious immaturity, may 
therefore be complacent at the prospect that out of the present 
religious crisis, the greatest since that of antiquity from which 
Christianity itself emerged, there may well come a more quietistic 
and contemplative form of Western religion. 


Stanford University 











THE FORGING OF FASCIST DOCTRINE 
By CLarence H. Yarrow 


In the beginning Italian fascism had few words and little doc- 
trine. Many writers have emphasized this lack of intellectual con- 
tent, this absence of philosophy; but the fact should not discourage 
attempts to discover any latent ideas that were being forged in the 
fire of early fascist struggles. A movement which is to gain power 
over the minds and lives of a nation cannot thrive on action alone; 
it must capture the imagination of the people with theories and 
ideals. Though these may amount to little more than slogans and 
catchwords, they are nevertheless important. The bands of fas- 
cists had programs, policies, aims from the very start. Many 
times these were conflicting, many times incoherent, but they grad- 
ually crystallized around certain leading motifs. It is a revealing 
exercise in the history of ideas to study the parallel movements of 
action and thought. At the same time that scattered groups of 
fascists were being molded into a closely-knit militia, the miscel- 
laneous sentiments, from socialist to reactionary, from liberal to 
authoritarian, which these groups gave voice to, were being formed 
into a strongly nationalistic doctrine. The consolidation of theory 
was both a result and a contributory cause of the consolidation of 
practical working forces. 

The formative period of fascism came in the first four years 
after the World War. Antecedents can easily be found in pre-war 
sources, and further developments can be traced in the years after 
1922; but it was in these critical four years that the main lines of 
fascist doctrine were established. The history of the period calls 
for a division into two parts. During the first two years, from the 
armistice to the occupation of the factories by the workers in Sep- 
tember, 1920, the fascists espoused a great variety of issues with 
little success. During the next two years, from September, 1920, 
to the march on Rome in October, 1922, they united their efforts 
with victorious results. While Mussolini was by no means the only 
leader, he was the most important. His writings in the daily 
paper, Il Popolo d’Italia, which he had founded in 1914, furnish 
the best clue to the vicissitudes of early fascist activity and 
thought. 
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I. 1918-1920: Flounderings in the aftermath of war. 

The first two years after the war saw the accumulation and the 
climax of the difficulties and dislocations arising from the military, 
the economic, and the psychological demobilization that many 
writers have described.’ Soldiers returned to find their jobs taken; 
young officers found themselves trained for nought but war. Work- 
ers, employed during the peak years of war production, began to 
feel the hardships of peace. The inflated hopes and high moral 
appeals that had buoyed the people up during the suffering and 
famine of the lean years were now rudely blasted. The democratic 
and social aims of the war seemed to be thwarted by the Allies. 
The aims of peace were submerged in the competitive greed of the 
victors. In the resulting confusion of cross-currents, Mussolini’s 
course was as unsettled and wavering as any. He tacked first to 
the right, then to the left, then to the right again, in his attempt to 
atch the popular winds and sail to triumph. 

In the attempt to clarify the trend of Mussolini’s thoughts one 
is likely to create the fallacious impression that his thoughts fol- 
lowed a clear trend. Nothing could be further from the truth. At 
one time he advocated state interference to protect the eight-hour 
day; at another time he emphasized the necessity of freeing eco- 
nomic life from the incubus of state control. At one time he pro- 
posed proportional representation as a democratic advance; at 
another time he spoke of organizing the nation in hierarchies. 
Other examples of his inconsistency might be cited. Yet through 
all the variables of his political catchwords, certain constantly re- 
curring accents may be discerned. Most characteristic of these was 
his continual stress on action and violence as therapeutic means in 
themselves and his claim to be leading a revolt against all pro- 
grams, doctrines, and dogmas. This line of argument was in large 
part a rationalization of his lack of settled principles and ideas, 
but it was a handy implement for meeting the troublesome shifts 
of the times and it became well ensconced in fascist doctrine. 

It is to be noted, however, that even in these early days Musso- 
lini realized that complete relativism was not enough. Among the 
variety of more positive causes that he espoused, the one which 


1 Notably: Gaetano Salvemini, The Fascist Dictatorship in Italy (1927), Erwin 
von Beckerath, Wesen und Werden des faschistischen Staates (1927), Herbert W. 
Schneider, Making the Fascist State (1928), and A. Rossi, The Rise of Italian 
Fascism, 1918-1922 (1938). 
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came with most insistence and constancy was the call for the birth 
of a new nation. With the country in arms Mussolini had seen the 
tremendous power wielded by those who could sway the hearts of 
men by soulful appeals to patriotism. In his search for a follow- 
ing after the war, he never lost sight of that lesson. During the 
first period under consideration a revulsion of feeling following 
the armistice turned people against this war-time flag-waving, and 
Mussolini was forced to include in his program many inconsistent 
and irrelevant planks; but in the period of reaction following 1920, 
the idea of ‘‘the nation’’ again became popular and helped him 
ride to victory. 

In tracing Mussolini’s ideas on the new nation that he envis- 
aged, one notes a definite change from emphasis on a liberal, demo- 
cratic country to the advocacy of a strong, authoritarian empire. 
A careful study will show this change and the influences which 
brought it about. 

Mussolini’s patriotic appeal started out as a strong vindication 
of the war and of Italian intervention in the war. To the cynical, 
the disillusioned, he maintained repeatedly that the war had been 
fought for noble ends and that those ends, if not already accom- 
plished, had only to be pressed to their logical conclusion. He con- 
tinually directed his words to those who had fought in the war, 
praising them for their valor in a noble cause, proclaiming that 
they had not fought, had not died, in vain. ‘‘We will defend the 
dead, all the dead, even at the cost of digging trenches in the 
piazzas and in the streets of our cities,’’ he declared.’ 

Vindication of the war carried with it vindication of Italian in- 
tervention. Immediately after the armistice, before there were 
any fascists at all, Mussolini issued a call for the original heralds 
of intervention to organize and to lay down a social program for 
the future. ‘‘We who wished the war and wished it for reasons 
that have had the highest, purest, most decisive consecration, must 
face the problems of the post-war period.’’* Against the opponents 
of intervention he fulminated violently. Ever since the fateful 
time in October, 1914, when he had been ruled out of the Socialist 
Party because of his attitude in favor of the war, his strictures 
against his old comrades had borne the venom of a personal 
grudge. Now he was especially virulent in condemning the social- 

2 “TDivagazione: Contro la bestia ritornante,”’ Popolo d’Italia, Feb. 18, 1919. 

3“La nostra costituente,” ibid., Nov. 4, 1918. 
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ists as reactionary, because they had opposed what he called the 
‘‘revolutionary war.’’ ‘‘European revolution is a direct, unde- 
niable consequence of the Italian intervention. Whoever sabo- 
taged this intervention has become tainted with an enormous 
crime, has worked for the counter-revolution.’” 

Justification of the war, then, was a first tenet of Mussolini’s 
faith and the prime appeal by which he hoped to get a following 
among the bands of former interventionists and of the returning 
soldiers and officers. But what did this mean to him? For what 
objectives was the war fought? What was the ‘‘revolution’’ that 
had been ushered in? His editorial answers to these questions 
were vague and contradictory. Sometimes he spoke of a social 
revolution and the emancipation of the masses, sometimes of a 
national revolution and the victory of ‘‘Italianity’’; sometimes he 
spoke of the glories of democracy, sometimes of the glories of Ital- 
ian expansion. A careful sifting of his statements, however, shows 
that the theme to which he most frequently returned was the in- 
creased prestige of the Italian nation. 

In no place is this more evident than in his attitudes towards 
Wilson and the Wilsonian ideals of peace, brotherhood, self-deter- 
mination, democracy. Near the end of the war the name of the 
great American was on everyone’s lips. His program for the 
future peace of the world sounded a keynote of hope for all. Mus- 
solini chimed in with the rest, but a certain undertone of reserva- 
tion gave ominous portent of an early change of opinion. 

In January, 1918, Mussolini acclaimed Wilson a hero and a 
statesman, but was careful to note that the famous Fourteen Points 
included the statement, however vague, that ‘‘the frontier of Italy 
must be arranged.’” In October, when a meeting was called by the 
wounded veterans to constitute an Italian section of the Universal 
League of the Society of Nations, Mussolini spoke in flowery terms 
of the war for justice, order, and peace. In the midst of this elo- 
quence, however, he injected a practical plea on behalf of Italy’s 
territorial aspirations. A few months later, in January, 1919, 
when Wilson paid a visit to Rome and was accorded a huge ova- 
tion, the Popolo d’Italia joined in with a banner headline in 
English, cordial in intent, but containing a disastrous misprint: 


*“Posizioni e obbiettivi,” ibid., March 28, 1919. 


> “Programmi e formule,” ibid., Jan. 11, 1918. 
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WELCOME TO PRESIDENT WILSON, HONORED CHIEF OF THE GREAT AMER- 
ICAN DEMOCRACY, TO WHICH WE ARE ATTACHED BY TRADITIONAL LIES [ sic] 
STRENGTHENED ON THE BATTLEFIELDS OF EUROPE.® 


Wilson’s humanitarian views were saluted as the ‘‘Gospel of 
the Peoples in the coming epoch of peace.’’ He was hailed as the 
‘*Prophet of the Peoples.’’ Even in the midst of these fine flights 
of eulogy, however, the editor did not fail to mention the sacred 
rights of Italy, won by the blood of her slain. 

3y April, 1919, the tune had changed, the Wilson bubble was 
pricked, and the ‘‘ties’’ had become ‘‘lies’’ in sooth. Wilson had 
dared to oppose Italy’s just ambitions in Fiume and Dalmatia by 
talking about the rights of the Slavs. Mussolini’s contempt ex- 
ceeded his previous approbation. All his poison was turned 
against the ‘‘hypocritical Anglo-Saxon’’ who, having gobbled up 
empires, could stop Italy’s just aims of expansion with theories of 
self-determination. ‘‘The proclamation of Wilson appears to be 
the most memorable monument of the most hypocritical bad 
faith.’ Thus Mussolini joined with the extreme nationalists in 
pressing the myth of Italy’s defeat at Versailles; a myth which 
was little respected at first, but which grew and grew to great pro- 
portions, later forming part of the justification for the expedition 
into Ethiopia and even into Spain. 

Throughout the year 1919, the aim of uniting all Italians con- 
tinued to be the focus of Mussolini’s propaganda. He vigorously 
asserted the rights of Italy in Trieste, Fiume, and Dalmatia. He 
declared that the Jugoslav movement in those regions should be 
strongly suppressed. Such action would not be ‘‘Prussianism,’’ 
against which the war had been fought, said Mussolini, but only a 
move to claim the just reward for sacrifice. Opposition to the 
sacred call of ‘‘Italia Irredenta’’ provoked his bitter attack. He 
turned against Bissolati, a socialist who had favored intervention, 
calling him a traitor when the latter suggested that perhaps Italy 
should not claim Dalmatia.“ He taunted the diplomats at Ver- 
sailles with such headlines as “Enough of the Diplomatic Sabotage of 
Italian Victory.”® 

® Jbid., Jan. 3, 1919. 

 Ibid., April 26, 1919. 

8 A graphic portrayal of the incident is given in G. A. Borgese, Goliath: The 
March of Fascism, pp. 140-143. 
® Popolo d'Italia, May 28, 1919. 


No words were vilifying enough for his attack 
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on the ruling ministers in Italy, whom he thought responsible for 
the weakness of Italy’s pleas at the peace conference. 

Irredentism was the chief watchword of the first fascist meet- 
ing in March, 1919. It was the rallying ery of the second assem- 
blage in October. For the elections of November, it headed the 
fascist program. At the end of the year, Mussolini put it first 
among his postulates.*° In the impassioned conclusion of an ad- 
dress before a committee of interventionists, he gave clearly the 
order of impertance of the various results for which the war had 
been fought. ‘‘The revolution which we desired and made in 1915, 
will again become ours in the conclusive phase of the victorious 
peace, and it will be called, Well-being, and it will be called, Lib- 
erty, and in synthesis, and above all, it will be called, Italy.’ 

In this agitation for the ‘‘lost provinces’’ Mussolini’s voice 
was by no means the most incisive or the most domineering. For 
forcefulness of logic and strength of argumentation, the prize went 
to the leaders of the Nationalist Association. For boldness of im- 
agination and resoluteness of action, the poet d’Annunzio loomed 
high above all. Mussolini was still speaking largely in terms of 
the tradition of the great nineteenth century liberal, Mazzini, who 
had favored Italian unity, but had strongly opposed any aggres- 
sive imperialism. The step from Mussolini’s irredentism, how- 
ever, to more forthright imperialism was short enough, and the 
influence of the nationalist pronouncements and of the d’Annun- 
zian adventure helped him to complete it. 

Ever since its foundation in 1910, the Nationalist Association 
had been dominated by a faction that favored authoritarian con- 
trol within the country combined with an aggressive foreign pol- 
icy." Enrico Corradini, who might be considered the founding 
father, had adopted a theory that the state is an organic entity 
superior to the individuals composing it, and had pressed it with 
great vigor and persistence. In December, 1918, two of the early 
leaders, Francesco Coppola and Alfredo Rocco, founded the maga- 
zine Politica with the aim of applying the consistently developed 
line of nationalist thought to post-war politics. In a strongly 
worded ‘‘ Manifesto’’ the editors blamed all troubles on the domi- 


10 “T] Popolo nel 1920,” ibid., Dee. 9, 1919. 

11 Tbhid., July 23, 1919. 

12 The influence of the French Royalists on this group has often been noted and 
was probably important. 
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nance of what they called the false ideals of democracy, pacifism, 
and internationalism. These had sapped the internal strength of 
the Allies, thus prolonging the war. They had found expression in 
the folly of Wilsonianism that had thwarted Italy’s just ambitions 
in Dalmatia. For the future, ideas of democracy, equality, and 
perpetual peace should be cut out of the body politic and should be 
replaced by ideas of discipline, hierarchy, war. Thus alone would 
Italy be ready for her future destiny in the Mediterranean. 

An especially forceful article by Francesco Coppola appeared 
in the November, 1919, issue of Politica. He stressed the necessity 
of a strong foreign policy in the Near East and urged that control 
of the Mediterranean be wrested from Britain and France in order 
that Italy might gain access to raw materials of war and become 
independent of her former allies. A month later, in Popolo d’Italia, 
Mussolini gave out the same ideas decorated with the pseudo- 
socialist argument, which, indeed, Corradini had used long 
before, that proletarian Italy must struggle against the pluto- 
cratic powers of the West.* In speaking to the Second Congress 
of the Fasci in May, 1920, Mussolini reiterated the plea for a 
strong Mediterranean policy against the former allies and perhaps 
with the aid of former enemies. His attempt to distinguish between 
his own good imperialism and the bad imperialism of others was 
not very convincing: 


We do not fear the charge of being imperialists. There is imperialism 
and imperialism: the German imperialism and the Roman, the imperialism 
of force and that of intelligence. The Italian people must necessarily be 
expansionist, must follow a bold sea policy. The future of Italy must be on 
the sea.*® 


Even more important than the editors of Politica as an influ- 
ence in this first period was Gabriele d’Annunzio. While Musso- 
lini was still an ordinary and little known mortal, the poet had 
assumed in the popular eye the proportions and the mythical attri- 
butes of a demigod. Long before the war he had achieved fame as 
the leader in the cause of creating a new national spirit freed from 
the clutches of ‘‘democratic mediocrity.’’ In a truly Nietzschean 
vein he had preached that instinct is a surer guide to truth than 

13 See Enrico Corradini, I/ volere d’Italia (1910), pp. 205-206. 

#“Ttalia Marinara, Avanti!” Popolo d’Italia, Dec. 18, 1919. “L’Italia 
Oriente,” ibid., Dee. 27, 1919. 

15 Ibid., May 25, 1920. 
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intellect, that morality is a lie to delude the common people, that 
dominion is the only law of life and that the mission of man is to 
develop the superman. He had taught that just as the superman 
must break through law and morality to assert his power by vio- 
lence, so the super-nation must break through international law 
and peace to assert itself by war.’** Although many thoughtful 
people considered d’Annunzio a jingoistic charlatan, poems like 
the following found a ready response among the easily inflamed: 


Italy, Oh Italy, 

May’st thou one day behold the Latin sea covered with the slaugh- 
tered of thy war and thy laurels and myrtles bending to crown thee, 
Oh Ever Renascent, Oh Flower of all the races, aroma of all the 
Lands; 

Italy, Oh Italy! 

Thy plow and thy prow are 

Consecrated to the new Dawn !** 


The war gave d’Annunzio a chance to put some of his aspira- 
tions for glory into action. While he could not be relied on by the 
authorities to help out in any very strenuous or long-continued 
vampaign, his dramatic feats, such as running the gauntlet of the 
Austrian fleet in a motor boat, won him sensational publicity 
throughout the country. And so it was that in the first years after 
the war, Editor Mussolini had to be content to play second fiddle 
to Commandante d’Annunzio. He pled with him for articles, fea- 
tured him whenever possible, zealously followed his comings and 
goings. During the fantastic episode of Fiume, when d’Annunzio 
added poetic license to the accomplishments of a soldier, Mussolini 
was but a secondary light in the Fascist heavens. D’Annunzio, 
while not directly connected with the organization, was considered 
the spiritual leader. 

When d’Annunzio gathered his bands of legionnaires and 
marched into the city of Fiume to take over control from the Allied 
administrators in the name of Italy, he was giving a first lesson in 
Fascist procedure. Mussolini, from his safe vantage point of 
Milan, was careful to note every move of importance. Shortly 
after the March on Fiume, Mussolini began speaking of a March 


16 See especially Le vergini delle Rocce (1896), La Nave (1908), Pagine dis- 
perse (1913), Per la pit grande Italia (1915). 

17 Gabriele d’Annunzio, Laudi del cielo, del mare, della terra, e degli eroi 
(1904), Vol. II, p. 181. 
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on Rome. His remarks for the time being were merely rhetorical, 
but they were to become threatening in the future. Protesting 
against the policy of the Italian government which was opposed to 
the occupation of Fiume, he said: 


If institutions are defective in energy, their destiny is sealed. There is 
no need of invoking or preparing the revolution that must necessarily be 
political at first. It is started already. It is on the march. Commenced at 
Fiume, it can be concluded at Rome."* 


D’Annunzio also gave a good example of the technique of gaining 
a popular vote by submitting a single list of candidates to the elec- 
tors. On the eve of an election the Commander thus poetically 
explained the ‘‘single ticket system’’ to his constituents: 


Oh People of Fiume, you are not asked for a vote of choice, a vote for 
your civie order of tomorrow. You are asked to vote for a single name, to 
vote for your own soul. You are asked for an act of love and fervor, an act 
of solemn unanimity, a word that may be heard over all your sea and may 
reach the other shore and pass over the deaf ears of Rome and go even 
further . . . and penetrate into the beating heart of all free men.’® 


Much of the ritual and ceremony of fascism was elaborated at 
Fiume—the cheers, the songs, the blackshirts, the fezzes. When 
d’Annunzio spoke from the balcony of his palace to the throng in 
the square, he raised his hand in the ‘‘Roman‘‘ salute and the 
crowd returned it. The salute had no special sanction of history, 
but ‘‘Rome’’ was the new watchword. Nationalists, such as Cor- 
radini, were zealous in promoting the myth of Rome’s greatness as 
an example for the present, but to d’Annunzio belonged the credit 
for romanticizing and dramatizing its appeal. As long ago as 1904 
he had addressed the symbolic city in these luminous words: 


Rome, Oh Rome, in thee alone in the circle of thy seven hills, the myriad 
discords of man will find again an all-embracing and sublime unity. Thou 
wilt give the new bread, tell the new word.”° 


Somewhat more prosaically, Mussolini echoed the master in his 
speech at Trieste, September 20, 1920: 


Rome is the name which has filled all history for twenty centuries. 
18 “Parodia di morituri,” Popolo d'Italia, Sept. 25, 1919. 

19 Thid., Oct. 26, 1919. 

20 P)’Annunzio, op. cit., p. 38. 
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Rome gives the signal of universal civilizations; Rome lays out roads, marks 
boundaries, and gives to the world the eternal laws of its immutable justice.** 


D’Annunzio’s scheme for settling economic conflicts, like his 
glorification of Rome and Empire, was pregnant with meaning for 
the future. It was the first abortive attempt to put into practice 
some of the ideas that were being talked about under the name of 
‘‘national syndicalism.’’ A brief survey of the history of this 
term is necessary if one is to understand the background of the 
Fiume experiment and its place in the trends of fascist thought. 

One of the most interesting developments in socialist theory in 
the first decade of the century was the critique of orthodox and re- 
formist socialism by that fertile and imaginative French thinker, 
Georges Sorel.” This retired engineer led in a bitter denunciation 
of the conservative tendencies of the socialists who participated in 
parliamentary government, cooperating with bourgeois groups 
and betraying the workers’ cause. Parliament was the instrument 
of the bourgeois state. The liberation of the proletariat would 
never come through collaboration in liberal ministries, or by enact- 
ment of social legislation. It would only come by developing the 
workers’ own economic organizations to such a point that they 
could supplant the whole political structure, using the weapon of 
the general strike at the crucial moment. Sorel inveighed against 
the tendency of older socialists to sit by and let the revolution come 
through the operation of inevitable laws of nature. He asserted 
that the new order must be wrested from the womb of time by vio- 
lence. No cold logic of nature would bring it; only ardent belief in 
a ‘‘myth,’’ which would become real. Even more Italians than 
Frenchmen were inspired by Sorel’s mystic and challenging 
words; they organized a movement which was called ‘‘syndical- 
ism,’’ taking its name from the French word for a labor union, 
syndicat. 

Italian syndicalists followed Sorel in being violently anti-na- 
tionalist at first. The nation, to them, was merely a symbol set up 
by the ruling classes to facilitate their oppressive tactics. By a 
strange process of metamorphosis, too complicated to outline in 
any brief space, many of these persons, including Sorel, completely 

21 Benito Mussolini, Discorsi Politici (1921), p. 109. 

22 T’/ Avenir socialiste des syndicats (1898), Réflexions sur la violence (1908), 
Les illusions du progrés (1908). On Sorel’s relation to Bergson, see A. O. Lovejoy, 
Int. Jour. of Ethics, 1912-13, pp. 253 ff., 419-432. 
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reversed their position and turned the focus of their attention 
from the proletarian class to the nation. Noteworthy among the 
freaks of the history of thought is the process of rationalization 
by which the Libyan war of 1911 became, not a war of imperialism, 
but a war by which the proletarian nation, Italy, tried to wrest 
some of the fruits of the Mediterranean from the grasp of the plu- 
tocratic nations, Great Britain and France. By similar reasoning, 
the World War became, not a war of competing capitalisms, but a 
revolutionary war against Prussian oppression. By the end of the 
war many former syndicalists had gone so far from their original 
position as to stress, not class struggle, but class collaboration in 
the interest of the nation as a whole. 

An example of this development can be found in the case of 
Edmondo Rossoni, who became an important fascist leader. Be- 
fore the war he was active in bringing Italian workers in the 
United States under the banner of the syndicalist organization, 
the International Workers of the World. In accordance with the 
tenets of the I.W.W., he professed to believe in the solidarity of 
the international working class, but he showed signs of being much 
more interested in the Italian proletariat than in the world prole- 
tariat. In the weekly paper, J] Proletario, which he edited in New 
York, he spoke of a ‘‘nationalism of class’’ that aimed to use the 
patriotism of the emigrant Italian workers to help in the class con- 
flict against Anglo-Saxon exploitation.** When the war came, Ros- 
soni moved a step further toward nationalism. He espoused the 
cause of intervention on the side of those who were fighting Prus- 
sian tyranny, and, like Mussolini, he founded a new paper, L’/talia 
Nostra, which had as its motto, ‘‘La Patria non si nega, si con- 
quista,’’ meaning that the workers should not deny the force of 
patriotism but should use it for their own ends. Toward the end 
of the war Rossoni returned to Italy and helped to form a new 
association of labor unions, called the Unione Italiana del Lavoro, 
which was to stress the obligations of the working class to coop- 
erate with employers in the support of the nation. 

Mussolini had closely followed the various stages of syndicalist 
development. He had long hearkened attentively to Sorel’s obser- 
vations on violence and on myth, and his denunciation of parlia- 

23“Un programma d’azione,” Oct. 25, 1913, “Per la Confederazione Generale 
del lavoro, ‘Il nazionalismo di classe,’ ” Nov. 22, 1913, “Postilla,” Dee. 27, 1913, all 
in Il Proletario. 
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mentary government. Until 1914 he had remained true to the orig- 
inal syndicalist position, resolutely opposing all capitalist wars. 
During the World War his emphasis changed from class to nation, 
so that by 1918 he lent a ready ear to the transformed syndicalism 
that was developing. He used Rossoni’s phrase, ‘‘La Patria non 
si nega, si conquista,’’ in a speech in Rome on February 24, 1918. 
After the first congress of the Unione Italiana del Lavoro in June, 


he wrote: 


I believe that by means of a daily labor of refinement and education, 
the working mass—by means of some of its aristocracies—can succeed in 
dominating the play of production, distribution and—don’t forget it !— 
the exchange of riches, a play that has many aspects and that presupposes 
many capacities. I believe that it would be useful to individual, national 
and human ends to draw the mass of the workers towards this ideal. I 
believe that this can act as an ennobling and inciting ferment for millions 
of men. These are the moral effects that one can draw from the famous 


**myth’’ of Sorellian memory.** 


In August he changed the subtitle of his newspaper, Jl Popolo 
d’Italia, from the now objectionable ‘‘Socialist Daily’’ to ‘‘The 
Daily of the Combatants and Producers,’’ and made a bid to be the 
chief protagonist of the new movement which he called ‘‘national 
syndicalism.”’ 


This newspaper, organ of the veterans and producers, organ of those 
who have really fought and really worked, is the most natural one to shelter 
the expression of the new tendencies of the Italian workers’ movement.*° 


The three principles of the new faith were: a) the workers must 
cooperate for maximum production, b) the workers have a right to 
better their conditions, ¢) it is necessary to raise the whole nation 
as a unit. 

D’Annunzio’s experiments in economic organization were a 
first attempt to put into practice some of the ideas that Mussolini 
and others had been preaching. D’Annunzio’s right hand man in 
drawing up the new constitution for Fiume was Alceste de Ambris, 
a former syndicalist who had been associated with Rossoni in the 
leadership of the Unione Italiana del Lavoro. Under the new sys- 
tem all citizens were to be organized, according to their economic 


24 “Orientazione,” Popolo d’Italia, June 12, 1918. 
25 Tbid., Aug. 9, 1918. 
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interests, into ten ‘‘corporations,’’* ranging from the agricultural 
workers to the ‘‘ Mystic Servants of the Civic Sanctuary,’’ as the 
civil service was poetically entitled. These organizations were to 
control the economic life of the country and were to be represented 
by an economic parliament. This rather fanciful constitution 
shared the fate of the whole d’Annunzian dream. Its brief career 
was cut short at the end of 1920, but it had significance for the fu- 
ture. The modern ‘‘Corporative State’’ may be said to have 
had a stillborn sister in the constitution of Fiume. 

D’Annunzio’s star rose high for a time. He had visions of 
greatness; Rome and Empire might be his. But he was too 
much of a dreamer anda poet. The stage was not set for the melo- 
drama of heroism for which this leading actor called. When the 
government in Rome ordered troops against the Fiuman legions, 
to enforce Italy’s treaty with Jugoslavia, the Italian people did 
not rise in revolt as the Commandante urged them to do. The city 
surrendered, and the would-be Caesar retired into morose solitude 
for the rest of his days. 

Mussolini, with his finger on the pulse of the country, knew that 
the masses of disillusioned and hard-pressed people were satiated 
with war appeals. The disabled soldier trying to squeeze benefits 
from a government that was near to bankruptcy, the unemployed 
worker trying to scrape together a subsistence, the landless peas- 
ant having difficulty supporting his family from his small share of 
the landlord’s crop, all listened more readily to the Socialist lead- 
ers who promised a remedy for the evils brought upon them by the 
capitalist war. Socialist organizations grew apace. The Rus- 
sion experiment was in the ascendancy. The talk of a general 
strike to take over industry spread far and wide. The ery, ‘‘ Land 
for the peasants,’’ went up. Even the new Catholic unions and 
the Popolari, a Catholic party, took on a socialist tinge. 

Under such circumstances, Mussolini’s nationalist and anti- 
socialist program attracted only a few of the returned officers and 
a few of the bolder middle-class shopkeepers who thought it might 
prove the way to stay the spread of socialism. These people 
formed into groups that grew up sporadically in certain sections 

26 The Italian word, corporazione, was revived from medieval days when it had 
been used to denote the old guild organization. An interesting earlier use of the 
term for a similar purpose can be found in the article of Alfredo Rocco, the nation- 
alist, in Il nazionalismo economico (1914), p. 131. 
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of the country and called themselves, ‘‘Fasci di Combattimento,’’ 
or ‘‘Fighting Bands.’’ The character of these bands varied 
greatly. In some places they were revolutionary, in others, reac- 
tionary. In order to appeal to the various divisions of his con- 
glomerate following and to attempt to spread his movement to 
larger numbers, Mussolini felt it necessary to pay some deference 
to the dominant ideas of the day. This search to find a popular 
talking-point carried him into some strange positions. The erst- 
while scoffer at votes and elections became a pleader for women’s 
suffrage; the erstwhile despiser of reformist socialism became a 
champion of eight-hour day legislation. The program that he pro- 
posed for the movement was an ill-assorted jumble of postulates 
copied from the political parlance of the time. It ranged all the 
way from proportional representation to confiscation of the wealth 
of religious organizations. It is difficult indeed to thread one’s 
way through the tangled skein of ideas during this period from 
the spring of 1919 to the end of 1920. At one time, after his forces 
had made a very poor showing in the elections to the Chamber of 
Deputies held in December, 1919, Mussolini came out with strongly 
anarchistic statements, reminiscent of Max Stirner, an early favor- 
ite of his. As the following shows, he seemed to write in the mood 
of a spoiled child who has not had his way: 


The State, with its enormous bureaucratic machine, gives a feeling of 
suffocation. The State was supportable for the individual, as long as it 
limited itself to being a soldier and a policeman; but today the State does 
everything: it is banker, usurer, gambling promoter, navigator, procurer, 
insurer, postman, railwayman, contractor, industrialist, maestro, professor, 
tobacconist and innumerable other things. .. . 

Down with the State in all its phases and incarnations: the State of 
yesterday, of today, of tomorrow; the bourgeois State and the socialist 
State! 

For us who are the dying remnants of individualism nought remains in 
the present darkness and in the shadowy future, but the now absurd, but 
consoling, religion of ANARCHY !2’ 


In order to explain all these divagations Mussolini and the 
other fascists raised ideas of activism and relativism into prin- 
ciples as important as the nationalistic themes previously consid- 
ered. No item was more characteristic of the pronouncements of 


27 “T’ora e gli orologi,” Popolo d’Italia, April 6, 1920; also in B. Mussolini, 
Diuturna, unexpurgated edition of 1924, pp. 284-5. 
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Il Duce in this first period than the statement that Fascism had no 
preconceived ideas, no fixed principles. For it must be remem- 
bered that there was really no ‘‘Fascism’’ during these first two 
years. There were merely a number of bands of men in different 
parts of the country that called themselves Fasci and had only a 
nominal connection with the central organization at Milan. The 
Milan Fascio attempted to dominate the other units, but was not 
always successful. Loosely linked in organization, the various 
Fasci were even more disconnected in ideology. On three things 
only did they agree, violent activism, patriotism, and anti-bol- 
shevism, though even in these matters interpretations differed 
widely. Thus while Mussolini talked of the workers’ cause, the 
Fasci raided workers’ newspapers. While Mussolini talked of 
democracy and elections, the Fasci sought to force their will by fire 
and bludgeon. While Mussolini talked of expropriation of prop- 
erty, the Fasci were drawing money and members from the rich. 
Well might J Duce say in his more candid moments: 


The Fasci . . . are not a party, but an anti-party! They are not an 
organization of propaganda, but of combat. More than proselytism to sell 
odds and ends, they tend to action. They have no immutable programs. 
They do not propose to live forever.*® 
And again: 

Fascism has not rigidified itself in dogmatic formulas. It has not given 
itself that rigid and ecclesiastical organization that distinguishes the old 
parties. From free discussion have come certain lines of program for im- 
mediate action, but no statutes, no regulations, no Dominicanism, and above 
all, no theological or metaphysical discussions.”® 


Throughout this initial period of development it was evident 
that the fascists had not yet found themselves and had failed to 
make any impression on the country at large. Their ranks were 
sparsely scattered and disorganized; the assorted appeals they 
had used had gained little success. The nationalistic tone that 
they most frequently struck was out of tune with the times. The 
social-democratic platform that they essayed to promote was but 
a mild imitation of more successful leftist proposals. Their last 
resort was always the plea that they had no rigid doctrines, but 
believed in action for the good of Italy. 


28 “La prima adunata fascista,” Popolo d’Italia, Oct. 5, 1919. 
29 “Topo l’adunata fascista,” ibid., Oct. 13, 1919. 
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II. 1920-22: Consolidation of party and theory. 

In the fall of 1920 there came a change in the tide, and the Fasct 
began their surge to power. The sections of the population which 
were tired of the incessant interruptions of transportation and 
industry by local and general strikes began to be more vocal. The 
advocates of extremism began to lose their following. The main 
reason for this new spirit was the sudden and devastating weak- 
ness that came over the Socialist forces. During 1919 and the first 
part of 1920, the Fasci had been able to do little to stem the ad- 
vance of the Socialist movement. Their sporadic blows of vio- 
lence, such as the burning of the offices of the Socialist paper, 
Avanti!, in April, 1919, had been of little avail. Most of the suc- 
cesses had been on the side of Socialism. In September of 1920, 
however, the occupation of the factories, heralded by many Social- 
ist leaders as the revolution, turned out to be a complete failure. 
The workers ran the factories until they had no more materials 
and capital, and then had nothing to do but to go home. The inept- 
ness of the leaders and the unwillingness of the people for a violent 
overturn were patently revealed in this abortive attempt. 

At about the same time an Italian committee sent by Socialists 
to investigate the Communist government of Russia brought back 
an adverse report, which dampened the zeal for Bolshevism. The 
moderates in the Socialist Party, such as the ever steadfast Filippo 
Turati, gained more power. After the Congress of Livorno, 
January, 1921, the extreme communists seceded from the party 
and soon lost all influence. 

The Fascists were quick to take advantage of this new state of 
affairs. The rich, who found the menace of revolution thus easily 
vanishing, took heart and contributed freely to the Fascist counter- 
attack. The poor, who were disillusioned and without leaders, 
were brought into the ranks by persuasion or force. The tech- 
nique of violence that had been tried spasmodically before, was 
now applied with great system and diligence. It was found to be 
very effective in subduing Socialist and Catholic workers’ organi- 
zations which were already weakened and disheartened. It was 
found to be especially successful when the police and soldiery, 
prompted by Giolitti, the prime minister, looked on in neutral 
friendliness. Giolitti hoped to use Fascism as a weapon against 
Socialism, thinking to keep his own sword unstained and to reserve 
the power to crush Fascism in its turn when necessary. The new 
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tone of triumphant violence was trumpeted by Mussolini on the 
17th of October, 1920: 


Until yesterday there was a spectre in Italy, that of Communism. 
Today there is another more fearful and more terrible: the spectre of 
Fascism. 

There is much stuff in Italy that must be burned. The parasites that 
live on the fringes of the bourgeoisie must be burned. The parasites that 
live on the margin of the proletariat must be burned. Only in this way will 


‘ 


progress be made towards the constitution of the ‘‘nation of producers,’’ 
divided into harmonious hierarchies, tied by a discipline accepted or im- 
posed by force, represented by a state reduced to its essential functions of 
a juridical, spiritual, political kind, and ‘‘demobilized’’ of all other fune- 
tions of an economic kind, that paralyze it and lead to disaster. 

The fascists are the anticipators of this event. And to realize it, they 
are ready ‘‘to kill and to die.’’*° 


It was not long after this new influx of members into the 
Fascist bands that the problem of internal discipline came to be 
acute. The new recruits along with the old formed a very motley 
crowd. There were young idealists and hardened criminals. 
There were revolutionary labor leaders and big industrialists. 
There were large land-owners and grubbing sharecroppers. In 
different parts of the country they had different ideas. In Ro- 
magna the Fasci were anti-royalist, in Cremona, anti-papist; in 
one place proletarian, in another bourgeois. Large local auton- 
omy had of necessity been allowed. Conflicts within the ranks and 
insubordination to leaders were frequent. Mussolini himself ad- 
mitted on occasion that he felt a bit uncomfortable as he tried to 
hold down the lid of the seething cauldron. In his speech of April 
3, 1921, he remarked incidentally, ‘‘1, who claim the parentage of 
this my creature, so bursting with life, can sometimes sense that 
the movement has already burst the modest confines that I had 
assigned to it.’”™ 

The primary problem of the Fasci, then, was to bring the varied 

8° Thid., Oct. 17, 1920. This quotation is also indicative of the fact that in the 
minds of Mussolini and some other national syndicalists of this time there was no 
inconsistency between the idea of binding the working-class organizations to the 
needs and policy of the nation-state and the laissez-faire notion that the state should 
not intervene in economic life. The discrepancy was worked out in the realities of 
experience during the years 1922-27 with the complete victory of state control and 
the abandonment of all laissez-faire principles. 

‘t Discorsi Politici (1921), p. 125. 
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ranks into some kind of disciplined body that would march to its 
goal with greater surety and decision. Mussolini was one of the 
first to realize that for this task of organization nothing would 
prove a better aid than the crystallization of ideas. Much as he 
had talked, and continued to talk, about relativism and the absence 
of dogma, he found it advisable to have a common rallying ery for 
his gangs and a more constructive program. The hue and ery 
against Bolshevism lost its importance as the menace faded. 
What more positive slogan could be offered? The war-time ex- 
perience, still close at hand, gave the answer. To Mussolini and 
his associates it had given an indelible lesson of the doctrine and 
program that were best fitted to win unity out of diversity. Na- 
tionalistic mottoes had not been very popular in the post-war dol- 
drums, but now they were returning to favor. The new and 
varied elements, flocking into the ranks, could be brought into line 
by sounding the trumpet of nationalism and marching on foreign 
enemies. If it proved successful within the party, the same ap- 
peal of imperialistic nationalism might be used to unify and disci- 
pline the nation. 

The culmination of the development of nationalist doctrine 
came in the Congress of November, 1921, which gave to Fascism 
its organization and its dogma. It was here that a disciplined 
party was molded and a theory first concocted out of the National- 
ist’s glorification of the nation and the National Syndicalist bid to 
the masses to forget class war and fight for the nation. 

All through the summer of 1921 Mussolini had been stressing 
the need for more discipline and more settled doctrines. The most 
noteworthy of his statements was contained in a letter to Michele 
Bianchi on the occasion of the opening of a school for fascist propa- 
ganda at Milan: 

Now Italian fascism, on pain of death, or worse, suicide, must give itself 
a body of doctrines. They will not and must not be shirts of mail that bind 
us to eternity—for tomorrow is mysterious and unpredictable—they must 
constitute a norm of orientation for our daily political and individual activ- 
ity. . . . The word is a bit formidable, but I wish that, in the two months 
that separate us from the National Assembly, the ‘‘philosophy”’ of Italian 
fascism would be created.** 

The close correlation in Mussolini’s mind between the need for 
a doctrine and the need for a better disciplined organization was 

32 “Verso il partito,” Popolo d’Italia, Aug. 27, 1921. 
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again shown in an editorial on August 23, during the time when 
he resigned temporarily from the leadership of the party because 
of the insubordination of his associates. 

It is necessary to constitute a party, so firmly enrolled and disciplined 
that it can, when necessary, transform itself into an army capable of acting 
on the level of violence whether to attack or to defend itself. It is necessary 
to give a mind to the party, that is, a program. Theoretical and practical 
postulates must be reviewed and amplified, some of them abolished.** 


Various authorities outside the movement were featured in 
Mussolini’s daily as supporting this point of view. On September 
24, the opinion of Vilfredo Pareto, the eminent sociologist, was 
heavily underlined. 

What fascism will produce one cannot say. Today it still lacks a defi- 
nite and powerful ideal, a myth and a positive program for the social and 
political order. Perhaps it will acquire these and will transform itself into 
an important party. Perhaps it will not succeed, and, being reduced to the 
purely negative office of humbling the arrogance of extreme socialism, it 
will have a brief life. In that case, the use to which the government is now 
putting it will bring present utility without the doubt induced by a failure 
in which it might still be advantageous, but may also become perilous and 
harmful.** 


Fascists passed over the cryptic parts of this comment and re- 
ferred to it frequently thereafter as an endorsement of the party.* 

The Congress of November did not succeed in formulating a 
‘*philosophy’’ for fascism, a task which remained for the more 
academic thinkers to achieve later, but it went far on the way 
toward more definite pronouncements of imperialistic nationalism 
and nationalistic syndicalism, and toward the formation of a more 
closely-knit organization. The Augusteo Theater, the mausoleum 
of Augustus at Rome, was the scene of the huge assemblage; the 
sense of imperial destiny was in the very atmosphere. Mussolini 
made a stirring speech, avoiding difficulties of internal policy and 
sounding the strident call to empire. His speech was full of the 
language of the nationalist, Corradini, favoring strong govern- 
ment within the country and expansion without. 

33 “Verso il futuro,” ibid., Aug. 23, 1921. 

84 Quoted in Popolo d'Italia, Sept. 24, 1921; no source given. 

35 Many irresponsible statements have been made about the influence of Pareto 
on Mussolini. The most competent opinion is that of Gaudens Megaro in his 
Mussolini in the Making (1938), pp. 112-117. 
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Even more significant, perhaps, were some of the pronounce- 
ments of Dino Grandi, the leader of a faction which had opposed 
Mussolini on several points. A reconciliation was effected by re- 
course to the national ideal on which all could agree. Said Grandi, 
‘*In the Congress it is not merely the fate of Fascism that is to be 
decided, but the fate of the nation. We must come forth from the 
Congress united.’’ In a long speech he announced the mission of 
Fascism as the task of bringing the workers into the nation and 
realizing a ‘‘national democracy.’’ This, he said, was to be accom- 
plished by a synthesis of three pre-war movements—modernism, 
syndicalism and nationalism. The modernist movement in the 
church according to Grandi’s view, brought the Catholic masses 
to the support of the state and nation. Syndicalism, opposing the 
materialistic, mechanistic conception of Marx in favor of the ideal- 
ism of Bergson and Sorel, had accepted the war as the greatest 
revolutionary achievement. This idealistic proletarian movement 
showed the way by which Fascism could bring the masses into the 
unity of the nation. Nationalism with its body of well-defined 
and well-elaborated doctrine, was the third of the movements that 
would be synthesized in the new Fascism. But the Fascists should 
avoid the errors of the pre-war nationalists who spoke only to the 
upper classes. They must proclaim the new passion of the nation 
in a way that would reach to the poorest worker. ‘‘We bring to 
the workers the guarantee that a young and new Italy recognizes 
their merits; that Fascism and the nation will prepare for them 
a guarantee of labor; that it recognizes in them the makers of the 
fortune and the greatness of the Fatherland.’’* 

When the blackshirted delegates to this Congress arrived in 
Rome, they were warmly welcomed by blue-shirted members of 
the Nationalist Association, founded in 1910. A little ceremony 
was performed in which the Nationalist troops gave their stand- 
ards to the Fascist marchers. Nothing could have been more 
appropriately symbolic. The blackshirts had come to Rome to 
learn the lesson of imperialism from the small band of devoted 
guardians that had kept the idea alive for many years against the 
critical blasts of liberalism and socialism, Quite justifiably did 
the Nationalist journal exult over Mussolini’s leading speech, de- 
claring that the Duce of Fascism was finally embracing fully the 

‘6 Popolo d’Italia, Nov. 10, 1921; see also, Dino Grandi, I] Fascismo e la sua 


missione (1922). 
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imperialist principles that the Nationalists had been affirming all 
along.*’ There were still some difficulties to be ironed out between 
the organizations, but the amalgamation which took place early in 
1923 was already foreshadowed. 

Organization of the movement as a result of this Congress pro- 
ceeded along political and economic lines. On the political side 
the constitution of the newly formed party was an embodiment of 
military organization and nationalistic ideas. The first constitu- 
tional principle was, ‘‘The Partito Nazionale Fascista is a volun- 
tary militia put to the service of the nation. It carries out its activ- 
ity with the support of these three foundations—order, discipline, 
hierarchy.’’ A pyramidal organization was provided for; at the 
apex the Directorate, at the base the local Sections. The Sections 
could elect their own officers, but ‘‘the directors of each Section 
must follow unquestioningly the political and administrative lines 
laid down by the directing organs of the Party to whom they are 
bound by chains of absolute discipline.’’ Official definitions of 
nation, state, liberty were modeled directly after Nationalist 
tenets : 


The Nation is not a simple sum of living individuals, nor is it the instru- 
ment of political parties to be used for their ends; but it is an organism 
comprising an indefinite series of generations, of which individuals are 
transient elements. It is the supreme synthesis of all the material and 
immaterial values of the race. 

The State is the juridical incarnation of the Nation. Political institu- 
tions are efficacious in so far as they give expression and guardianship to 
national values. 

The liberty of individuals finds a double limit; in the liberty of the other 
juridical persons and in the sovereign right of the Nation to live and 


develop.** 


While the organization of the party was thus proceeding under 
the guidance of nationalist doctrine, the organization of Fascist 
workers’ unions was following a similar trend. Just as there had 
been a conflict among the political leaders with regard to the func- 
tion and structure of the party, so there was a conflict among the 
leaders of the economic groups concerning the relation of the 
unions, or syndicates, to the party. In the latter case, as in the 

37 See L’Idea Nazionale, Nov. 10, 1921. 

38 Popolo d’Italia, Dee. 21, 1921. 
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former, the plan of strongly centralized control from the top was 
triumphant. 

Edmondo Rossoni, who had left the Unione Italiana del Lavoro 
to become a leader in the formation of workers’ groups under the 
fascist eagle, was among those who feared domination by a politi- 
val party. Ata regional conference in Ferrara, October, 1921, he 
spoke out for the autonomy of the Fascist unions. To enforce his 
point he cited the experience of the socialist unions, which, he 
charged, had been exploited by the salaried party members. Im- 
bued with the old syndicalist prejudice against political activity, 
he still cherished hopes of establishing a large economic organiza- 
tion without the aid of a political arm. Even as he spoke, how- 
ever, it was evident that without the support of the Fascist militia 
and politicians, his economic organizations would soon languish. 
The Congress of November at Rome decided the way. It was fol- 
lowed by a conference of union leaders held at Bologna, January 
24, 1922, the purpose of which was to carry the organizational re- 
sults of the Congress of Rome into the union field. Here it was 
decided that the unions could keep their separate organization, 
the Confederazione Nazionale delle Corporazione Sindacali, but 
all the leaders had to be members of the party and under strict con- 
trol of the party directorate. It was a first step in the process of 
subordinating labor unions to government rule. At first the 
Fascist unions were controlled by the party; when the party be- 
vame the state and Fascist unions prevailed, all workers were con- 
trolled by the government. Here was the core of the ideology of 
the ‘‘Corporative State’’ that was to come—the state insures that 
all producers cooperate for the good of the nation. 

With the Nationalist standards gained at Rome and a National 
Syndicalist organization emerging, Fascism was finally ready to 
march. It was no longer an expression of disjointed violence as 
in the first part of 1921. Discipline was still far from perfect, but 
violence was more strictly directed and intentions more firmly set. 
Fascism had won its initial successes by taking advantage of the 
mistakes of socialism, and of the popular reaction which these mis- 
takes evoked. It was now prepared to take advantage of the 
blunderings of Socialists and Liberals in parliament, and of the 
resulting reaction against parliamentary government. The mystic 
aura of the Nation, which had furnished such a strong unifying 
force within the party, could now be used to justify the march on 
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the capital. As the program of the party proclaimed in November 
of 1921: 


We will be with the state and for the state as long as it shows itself a 
jealous custodian, defender and propagator of the national tradition, the 
national sentiment and the national will, capable of imposing its authority 
upon all without counting costs. 

We will substitute ourselves for the state, whenever it manifests its 
inability to confront and to combat, without fatal indulgence, the causes 
and elements that are bringing internal disaggregation through the aban- 
donment of the principles of national solidarity. . . . 

‘*Ttaly, first and foremost,’’ that is the program of yesterday, of today, 
of tomorrow.*® 


The whole length and breadth of the history of Fascist ideas 
has not been given in these few pages. During this same period 
there were side flurries, such as that of Futurism, giving an ephem- 
eral contribution. There were deviations that would take too 
long to explore. Developments after this initial period, more- 
over, were varied and manifold. On the economic side basic con- 
flicts between laissez faire and collectivist ideas had to be worked 
out. In the philosophical realm different attempts were made to 
construct a system for Fascism. A. O. Olivetti, a former syn- 
dicalist, tried some Nietzschean jugglery, with poor results. 
Sergio Panunzio, of similar affiliations, promoted a return to 
Hegel. A more thoroughgoing and consistent attempt to set the 
doctrine of Fascism in a neo-Hegelian synthesis was made by the 
philosopher Giovanni Gentile, and his followers. Suffice it to say, 
however, the consistent strain that persisted in all these efforts of 
elaboration was the strain of nationalism. In the fire of this early 
period of turmoil and strife the idea of the nation was forged. It 
became a valuable tool in coordinating the party and then in 
dominating the political and economic life of the whole country. 

Allegheny College 


9 “Manifesto della Direzione del Partito,” ibid., Nov. 22, 1921. 








SOME ANTECEDENTS OF THE THEORY OF THE 
CORPORATIVE SYSTEM 


By Joun CLaRKE ADAMS 


The corporative system’ is composed of a series of organs, 
representing various economic and vocational interests, which, 
functioning as an integral part of the state, regulate or control 
economic and labor conditions.* By definition, then, the corpora- 
tive system is totalitarian in nature, but is not generically either 
democratic’ or despotic, in as much as the power which controls and 
invigorates its organs may come either from below or from above. 

This system is not essential to a fascist government, as it did 
not come into being with the advent of fascism and has not been 
adopted in Germany. Mussolini assumed power October 28, 1922, 
and the corporative system was not inaugurated until three and 
one-half years later, by the law of April 3, 1926. 

This law was based directly on an address made by Alfredo 
Rocco in the fall of 1920 at the University of Padua. His subject 
was ‘‘The State Crisis and the Trade-Unions.’’ Holding that the 
state was an integrating element in society which gave purpose, 
function, and order to the lives of individuals, and realizing that 
the post-war state was in a chaotic condition and that economic 
problems constituted a major disintegrating factor, he looked to 
the rising trade-union movement as an element of potential stabil- 
ity ; and, seeking to strengthen the state, he proposed to bring the 
vocational associations within the framework of the government, 
thus unifying and directing their energies. If the state had control 
over these associations, if it could focus their activities on the goal 
of the common good, Rocco thought that many of the problems of 

‘The term corporative system is a translation of the Italian sistema corpora- 
tivo, which in English means guild system. Since this latter term conveys a different 
meaning in English, it seems wisest to employ the expression corporative system. 

2 Guido Zanobini, professor of corporate law at the University of Rome, defines 
the corporative system as “that aspect of the state which assumes economic ends as 
its own and carries them out through its special institutions.” (Guido Zanobini, 
“Interferenze fra il diritto corporativo e gli altri rami del diritto,” Atti del secondo 
convegno di studi sindacali e corporativi, vol. 1 [Roma, 1932], p. 400). 

° The antithesis of totalitarianism is anarchy, not democracy; neither is the 
system essential to totalitarianism, for Germany regulates economic and labor condi- 


, 


tions without the assistance of similar organs. 
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society would be solved. He concluded by proposing the establish- 
ment of a system substantially identical with the one put into effect 
by the 1926 law.‘ 

Alfredo Roeco (1875-1935), was born in Naples of a well-to-do 
middle-class family. He studied law, and while still a young man 
made a reputation by a treatise on judicial decisions.* Becoming a 
professor, he taught Commercial Law, Labor Law, and Legal 
Theory in various Italian universities, (Macerata, Urbino, Parma, 
Padua, Rome). Shortly before the first world war Rocco became 
interested in politics, joined the Nationalist party, and became its 
most significant theorist. After the Nationalists fused with the 
Fascists, Rocco entered the cabinet, serving as Minister of Justice 
for eight years. Besides being responsible for the corporative sys- 
tem, Rocco reformed the penal code, codrdinating Italian criminal 
law and procedure and restoring capital punishment. Rocco was 
a devout Catholic, and his writings are pervaded with the lucidity 
and discipline of the scholastic mind. He was acutely intelligent, 
austerely moral, and not very human. While even his enemies 
recognized his great ability, few of his friends would have called 
him a great man.° 

Rocco supported fascism because he considered it to be essen- 
tially a reaction against the French Revolution and the ensuing 
liberalism. Although an authoritarian, he is definitely in the 
Catholic tradition and would strongly oppose many features in 
the philosophy of Nazism.’ Rocco’s system was a synthesis of 

* Roceo’s address is published in the Nationalist review, Politica, VII, (1920), 
1-14, under the title, “Crisi dello Stato e sindacati.” Some interesting but non- 
essential changes were made in Roeco’s bill as a result of the parliamentary debates. 
See Herbert W. Schneider, “Italy’s syndicalist constitution,” P.S.Q., XLII (1927), 
161-202. For earlier statements of Rocco, see Schneider, Making the Fascist State 
(New York, 1928), pp. 149-150. 

5 La sentenza civile (Torino, 1906). 

® Few writers on Fascism have understood the character and the importance of 
Roeco. Professor Finer, however, is an exception (Herman Finer, Mussolini’s Italy 
(New York, n.d.), p. 160). For the implications of the penal code see Nathaniel 
Cantor, “The new prison program in Italy,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminol- 
ogy, XX VI (1935), 216-227. 

7 For a contrast of Rocco’s position with that of the Nazis, compare Alfredo 
Rocco, “Politica e diritto nelle veechie e nelle nuove concezioni dello stato,’ Nuova 
antologia, CCCLVIII (1931), 356-390, with Aurel Kolnai, The War Against the 
West (New York, 1938). 
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several convergent intellectual currents. To a lesser degree it 
may have been based on actual precedents. 

The anti-liberal movement of the nineteenth century supplied 
one of these currents. This movement was essentially a romantic 
escape from the rationalism and individualism of the Aufklarung. 
On the Continent it assumed a generally anti-bourgeois attitude 
and opposed the French Revolution. One of the accomplishments 
of the French Revolution was the abolition of the guilds, on the 
principle that a man has the right to earn a living in any way he 
desires without interference from a privileged economic group. It 
was natural, then, for some of the anti-liberals to advocate the 
re-establishment of the guilds and thus lay the cornerstone for the 
new corporative edifice. One of the first to do so was the German 
Catholic, Adam Miiller, whose general economic and political phi- 
losophy largely anticipated that of Rocco. Miiller’s doctrines have 
been well set forth in this journal by Professor Briefs (April, 
1941). They need only be summarily recalled here. Miller, a 
disciple of Fichte and Schelling, opposed the rationalism and indi- 
vidualism of such economists as Adam Smith.° He was a pro- 
tagonist of the Gemeinschaft theory, which he borrowed from 
Fichte.° For Miiller the State is a living organism, apart from 
which man does not exist. He held that the individual must realize 
himself through social institutions and for this reason admired the 
patriarchal family" and the medieval guild in which the individual 
acts as part of a whole and loses the autonomous status whose im- 
portance is stressed in the democratic ethics.” 

A few years later Hegel expressed similar views, seeking to 
establish in such institutions as the family and the guild the means 
through which the state could fulfill its ends.** 

Among the French anti-liberals who advocated a corporative 
system were the royalists La Tour du Pin and Charles Benoist. 

§ Adam Miiller, Elemente der Staatskunst, 1809. Cf. also Goetz A. Briefs, “The 
Economie Philosophy of Romanticism,” Jour. of the History of Ideas, II (1941), 
279-300. 

® Othmar Spann, Die Haupttheorien der Volkswirtschaftslehre (Leipsig, 1930), 
pp. 96-105. For the Gemeinschaft and its contrast to the Gesellschaft, see Svend 
Ranulf, “Scholarly Forerunners of Fascism,” Ethics (1939), 16-34. 

1° Miiller, op. cit., I, 51. 

11 Thid., I, 125 ff. 

12 Thid., I1, 139. 

‘SG. W. F. Hegel, Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts, § 251-256. 
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La Tour du Pin advocated the establishment of a systéme corporatif 
in which each guild would be a public organ directly under the con- 
trol of the government. He included in his plan compulsory arbi- 
tration of labor disputes, functional representation, and the delega- 
tion of economic powers to a hierarchy of individuals and groups 
culminating in the central government. La Tour du Pin, however, 
did not set up separate organizations for employers and workers, 
but grouped them together in a single body. Good royalist that he 
was, he traced these suggestions to a Lettre publique de M. le Comte 
de Chambord aux ouvriers (1865). La Tour du Pin was not a 
systematic writer. Most of his works appeared in various French 
Catholic magazines. Perhaps his aim can best be summed up in 
his own words: ‘‘L’entente pour la vie en place de la lutte pour la 
vie.’"* Later Benoist also advocated state-controlled guilds, but 
unlike la Tour du Pin he did not make this a focal point in his sys- 
tem.*® 

Alongside the anti-liberals there arose a group of less partisan 
figures, lawyers and sociologists for the most part, who began to 
study the group as an entity independent of the state. These men 
were scientists attempting to discover what actually was, not phi- 
losophizing on what they thought should be. 

The historian Taine extolled the social efficiency of the medieval 
guild, but was really no corporativist, since he did not advocate 
state control of the guild. His emphasis on the function of the 
guild, however, directed the attention of his followers to the prob- 
lem.** 

In an early work, Durkheim argued that suicide has predomi- 
nantly sociological rather than psychological causes: the principal 
one of these is a condition of social purposelessness, resulting from 
a badly functioning and disintegrating social system. Since, in 
modern society, the nation, the church and the family were all losing 

14 René Charles Humbert, Marquis de La Tour du Pin Chambly La Charee, 
Vers un ordre social chrétien. Jalons de route, 1882-1907. 5me. édition (Paris, 
1929). This is a collection of his important works. The major essay on the cor- 
porative system was first printed in 1883. 

15 Charles Benoist, La crise de l’état moderne. L’organisation du travail, tome 
II (Paris, 1914), pp. v-vi. Léon Duguit, Traité de droit constitutionnel, 3me édition 
(Paris, 1928), tome II, p. 767, says that Benoist advocated functional representation 
as early as 1893. 

16 Hippolyte Adolphe Taine, Les origines de la France contemporaine. Le 
régime moderne, tome I, ch. III, see. I. 
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their traditional hold on the individual, he believed that the creation 
of national trade-unions, coordinated under the state, would tend to 
give the individual the purposeful existence he lacked, and thereby 
reduce the suicide rate.” 

Duguit’s position was similar to Durkheim’s, though he was not 
concerned with anything so specific as the decrease of the suicide 
rate. Like Durkheim, he believed that bringing the professional 
associations within the state would be an important step in increas- 
ing social solidarity. Neither man was primarily concerned with 
the reduction of labor conflicts by this reform; rather, each hoped 
that it would add to the purposefulness of life. Duguit, however, 
was less cautious than Durkheim, who merely suggested the wisdom 
of such a move; Duguit actually predicted that its advent was 
inevitable.** It is important to observe that neither Durkheim nor 
Duguit was anti-democratic. 

The Neo-Romantic,’® Gabriele D’Annunzio, offered an immedi- 
ate and dramatic source of inspiration to corporativism in the con- 
stitution of Fiume, written only a few months before Rocco deliv- 
ered his address. In this exotic document, interspersed with 
rhetorical excess and eulogies of music (D’Annunzio’s mistress of 
the moment was a pianist), a new type of control was set forth 
which foreshadowed the corporative system. This constitution 
created ten occupational groups or guilds (corporaziont) based on 
productive categories. Labor disputes were to be settled by courts 
specially created for this end. D’Annunzio’s contributions to the 
development of the corporative system, however, were more glam- 

17 Emile Durkheim, Le suicide (Paris, 1897), pp. 428-42; De la division du 
travail social, 2e édition (Paris, 1902), pp. i-xxxxv. This introduction does not 
appear in the first edition, which was published before the work on suicide was com- 
pleted. Professor Radcliffe-Brown suggests that Durkheim was influenced by his 
friend, the Socialist leader, Jean Jaurés. 

18 Duguit, Traité, lre édition, 1911, vol. 1, pp. 388-390; 3e édition, vol. 1, 666; 
vol. 2, 762. An early Italian to reach this conclusion was Senator Mosea. Although 
projects for a corporative system do not appear in this writer’s major treatises, he 
has published three articles on the problem in the Italian newspapers. I have been 
unable to obtain copies of the articles, but Senator Mosca has assured me of their 
pertinence: Gaetano Mosca, “Feudalismo funzionale,” Corriere della sera (Milano), 
17 ottobre 1907. “Il pericolo dello stato moderno,” ibid., 27 maggio, 1909. “Feudal- 
ismo e sindacalismo,” La Tribuna (Roma), 1 febbraio, 1920. 

19 The Neo-Romantics are interestingly treated by the literary critic Mario Praz, 
The Romantic Agony (London, 1933). 
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orous than substantial. Much of the terminology was derived from 
him, as were some of the flourishes, but the decadent romanticist 
luxuriously trying to recreate the simplicity of the early Italian 
renaissance recalls Marie Antoinette playing shepherdess. There 
was too much of the preposterous as well as the painfully imitative 
in his exploit for it to serve as the basis of a serious government 
reform.” 

Certain practical developments also pointed the way toward 
Rocco’s system. All over the western world the labor movement 
was gaining inmomentum. At first frowned upon and suppressed 
by government, trade-unionism was later tolerated and finally en- 
couraged, as it became more obviously a necessary complement to 
the monopolistic employer-combines which were destroying laissez- 
faire economy. It was a plain fact that in 1920, when Rocco was 
writing, the labor unions were a power in Europe, and Rocco, as a 
nationalist, wished to harness it to the weakened state with the 
double purpose of directing this power toward the common good 
and rehabilitating his directing agency, the state. 

Although he mentions neither in his address, Rocco must have 
been aware of the Australian experiments in compulsory arbitra- 
tion as well as those practiced in Europe during the first world 
war." He shows in other writings that he was also influenced by 
Venetian history, for here he distinguishes between the medieval 
guilds in Venice and those in Florence and Siena. The latter were 
never successfully placed under the authority of the government, 
and consequently, as they grew in strength, they acted as a disinte- 
grating force on the political order. In Venice, however, Rocco 
found that the guilds were early placed under the effective control 

20 Gabriele d’Annunzio, “Disegno di un nuovo ordinamento dello stato libero di 
Fiume,” in Fiume d’Italia, 27 agosto, 1920, “La fiamma intelligente,” Per la pia 
grande Italia (Milano, 1932), pp. 225-64. For accounts of the Fiume incident see 
Odon Por, Fascism (London, 1923), pp. i-xxi. See also Guiseppe Antonio Borgese, 
Goliath (New York, 1937), pp. 86-102, 150-168. 

21 For accounts of the Australasian experiments, see William Pember Reeves, 
State experiments in Australia and New Zealand (London, 1902), André Siegfried, 
La démocratie en Nouvelle Zélande, F.W. 1.8.0., Rowley The Industrial Situation 
in New Zealand, Wellington, 1931, Henry Bourne Higgins, A new province of law 
and order (London, 1922). For the pre-fascist experience in Italy see International 
Labor Office, Studies and reports, series A, n. 34, Conciliation and arbitration in 
industrial disputes, Geneva, 1933, 424-431. See also Giovanni Balella, Lezioni di 
legislazione del lavoro, Roma, 1927. Mention of foreign and pre-fascist labor legis- 
lation has been deleted from later texts. 
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of the government and he concluded that the absence of internal 
strife within La Serenissima was both a consequence of this control 
and a cause of her power and longevity.” 

But from whatever sources Rocco may have derived his ideas,” 
it is certain that the Fascist party made slight contribution. In its 
early years the party had agreed on very little, and was bound 
together chiefly by the personality of its leader and by such com- 
mon emotional biases as hatred of Marxism, predilection for 
‘*direct,’’ i.e., violent, methods, and scorn for the government at 
Rome. Economic policies or proposals for administrative reform 
held little interest for these men, and the appearance of Rocco’s 
article apparently went unnoticed by them.* As late as Septem- 
ber, 1922, one month before the March on Rome, Mussolini delivered 
a speech at Udine pledging a swift return to the economics of Adam 
Smith. He advocated selling the railroads and other government 
services, on the theory that a trade was beneath a government, just 
as in the nineteenth-century European tradition a trade was 
beneath a gentleman.” 

In the summer of 1925, however, Mussolini appointed a commis- 
sion of nationalist intellectuals headed by Giovanni Gentile to pro- 
pose constitutional changes in the Italian government. It prepared 
a treatise on political philosophy from the nationalist point of view, 
and a series of specific proposals, including the establishment of 
functional representation and freeing the executive from responsi- 

22 Alfredo Rocco, La trasformazione dello stato (Roma, 1927), p. 358. The 
official Italian position, however, is that there is no connection between the medieval 
guilds and the corporative system. Gino Arias studied the question and formally 
rejected the possibility of a connection. See Gino Arias, Corso di diritto corporativo 
(Firenze, 1933), pp. 53-71. 

23 The omission of syndicalism from this account of the movements which influ- 
enced the corporative system is intentional. In the immediate post-war period, 
Italian political writing was permeated with syndicalist thought, but there is a clear 
distinction between their position and that of Rocco. To the syndicalist, the syndi- 
eate and not the state is supreme, but to the corporativist the syndicate is merely an 
instrument of the state. See Herbert W. Schneider, Making the Fascist State (New 
York, 1928), p. 148. 

24 Italo Balbo referred to the corporate system as “our confused idea of ’21” 
Atti del II convegno di studi sindacali e corporativi (Roma, 1932), III, 20. There 
was more confusion, however, than idea in 1921. 

25 Luigi Einaudi, La condotta economica e gli effetti sociali della guerra italiana. 
Fondazione Carnegie per la pace internazionale. Storia economica e sociale delle 
guerra mondiale. Serie italiana, VII (Bari, 1933), p. 414. 
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bility to the legislature, but no corporative system as defined above 
was contemplated.” 

With the inauguration of the corporative system in 1926, the 
fascist government made an about-face. It put into effect a series 
of institutions which had no intrinsic relationship to the fascist 
ideology or program, though they were capable of being used to 
increase the power of the fascist state. As conceived by Rocco the 
system was to be self-governing and essentially democratic, but in 
Italy it has turned into an instrument of oppressive domination. 
Whether the fascist leaders have perverted the system or whether 
such a metamorphosis is a natural development inherent in the 
movement, is a problem that has yet to be solved empirically.” The 
Australasian experiments, however, have shown us that something 
not dissimilar may operate within a democracy. 


University of Buffalo. 

26 Relazioni e proposte della commissione presidenziale per lo studio delle 
riforme constituzionali (Roma, 1925). 

27 Max Rheinstein, “Methods of Wage Policy, II,” University of Chicago Law 
Review VII (1939), 73-74. Gaetan Pirou, Essais sur le corporatisme, (Paris, 1938, 
62-67). 








THE ENGLISH VIRTUOSO IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY (II)*™ 


By Water E. Hoveuron, Jr. 


§4. The Sensibility: Antiquities and Science 

In The Revival of Learning, Symonds has described ‘‘the ad- 
miration, curiosity, and awe’’ excited in men like Petrarch and 
Poggio ‘‘by the very stones of ancient Rome,”’’ and illustrated by 
the life of Ciriaco of Ancona (1391-1452), how antiquarian re- 
search was shot through with romantic sentiment.* The ancestor 
of a thousand virtuosi, Ciriaco travelled to ‘‘every part of Italy, 
Greece, and the Greek islands, collecting medals, gems, and frag- 
ments of sculpture, buying manuscripts, transcribing records,’’ 
everywhere driven on by a passionate enthusiasm, not only for the 
rare and the curious, but for everything that might, in his own 
words, ‘‘awaken the dead.’’ It was this further motive, this desire 
for some living contact, however vicarious, with the heroes of old, 
classical and national, which most inspired the collecting of statues, 
coins, and paintings, and the biographies that combined icones with 
elogia. This was as true of England as of Italy, when, in the seven- 
teenth century, the field of antiquities was explored with a new 
spirit and a new purpose quite different from that of Parker and 
Camden and the Society of Antiquaries. The two attitudes 
clashed as early as 1618, when Edmund Bolton wrote in the Hyper- 
critica: 


Unless the Charity or Ambition of writing be extraordinary, it is other- 
wise an Affliction for those Minds which have been conversant in the Marvels 
and Delights of Hebrew, Greek and Roman Antiquities, to turn over so many 
musty Rolls, ... so many dull and heavy paced Histories, as they must who 
will obtain the Crown and triumphal Ensign of having compos’d corpus 
RERUM ANGLICARUM.”® 

678 Part I, which contained three sections on “Definitions,” “Sources and Origins 
in England,” and “The Growth of the Movement, 1590-1640,” appeared in the pre- 
vious number of The Journal of the History of Ideas, III (Jan., 1942), pp. 51-73. 
Footnotes in Part II are numbered continuously with those in Part I. 

68 J. A. Symonds, The Renaissance in Italy, part Il: The Revival of Learning 
(1888 ed.), pp. 143, 155-157. 

° Hypercritica (16187), in Spingarn, Critical Essays, I, 97. 
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In this dichotomy there is no question where Peacham belongs. 
The final paragraph of his chapter on antiquities manages at once 
to explain his respect for Camden and Selden—‘‘the glory of our 
Nation”’ and ‘‘the rising Starre of good letters and Antiquity’’”°— 
and to express an attitude fundamentally different. He is talking 
about the ‘‘learned pleasure and delight’’ to be found in antique 


coins: 


I will let passe the content a man has to see, and handle the very same 
individuall things which were in use so many ages agoe... . But would you 
see a patterne of the Rogus or funerall pile burnt at the canonization of the 
Romane Emperors? would you see how the Augurs Hat, and Lituus were 
made? Would you see the true and undoubted modells of their Temples? 
... Repare to the old coynes, and you shall find them .. . 

Besides, it is no small satisfaction to an ingenuous eye to contemplate the 
faces and heads, and in them the Characters of all these famous Emperours, 
Captaines and illustrious men whose actions will bee ever admired, both for 
themselves, and the learning of the pennes that writ them.” 


While the historical value of numismatics is recognized, the learned 
pleasure is scarcely that of hard-won knowledge; it is the thrill of 
immediate touch with an ancient and heroic civilization. 

The same kind of delight, subjective and romantic, is character- 
istic of Evelyn. In the important letter to Pepys on how to be 
a virtuoso, the roll call of a hundred worthies beats out an incanta- 
tion, as if the very sound of their names would charm them to life. 
On ancient coins, ‘‘who is not delighted to behold the true effigies 
of the famous Augustus, cruel Nero, and his master Seneca? Ves- 
pasian, Titus, Nerva, Trajan, Antoninus, Severus, the great Con- 
stantine, and his devout mother Helena? For we have in medals 
the beautiful Cleopatra and her paramour; Drusilla, Livia, Julia, 
Agrippina... .’’”” 

7° Op. cit., p. 51. 

"1 Op. cit., pp. 123-124. 

72 Diary and Correspondence, III, 298, dated Aug. 12, 1689. Cf. below, §5, for 
Evelyn’s parallel passage on portraits, which demonstrates the unity of reaction to 
painting and antiquities. For sculpture, and for an extreme case of the same sensi- 
bility, notice Evelyn’s account (I, 138, for Nov. 23, 1644) of Hippolito Vitellesco, 
librarian of the Vatican, who frequently talked with his statues “as if they were 
living, pronouncing now and then orations, sentences, and verses, sometimes kissing 
and embracing them.” Cf. Part I, p. 61 f., for the same basie attitude toward living 
heroes. 
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Hero-worship, soon to grow factitious in the heroic play, shades 
into worship of every fragment of the past, however inconsequen- 
tial. If Colonel Hutchinson ‘‘was not so much affected with the 
antiquity as the merit of the work,’’ he was an exception to the 
rule.” In the Palazzo Barberini, it was not the great collection of 
medals, marbles, and manuscripts that Evelyn found most exciting, 
but ‘‘an Egyptian Osyris, remarkable for its unknown material 
and antiquity.’’* The medieval worship of Christian relics, no 
longer possible for a Protestant, is sublimated into the Renaissance 
worship of classical relics, so that while Evelyn smiles at a frag- 
ment of the cross and some of Judas’s pieces of silver, shown him 
at a church in Rome, his credulity is untaxed by a great nail of 
Corinthian brass which, he is told, came from ‘‘Nero’s golden 
house.’’* No less than Ciriaco’s, his travels are a passionate 
search not only for whatever is ‘‘rare and singular,’’ but for all 
that can revive, in a moment of wonder, the golden age of the 
ancients. In spite of its dry and matter-of-fact tone, Evelyn’s 
diary is actually the record of a sentimental journey a hundred 
years before Sterne. 

In the fields of science, the same general reaction was produced, 
of course, by the same kind of stimulus, natural and artificial rari- 
ties, only here, as in the case of antiquities, with a further and spe- 
cial form of delight. In the study of the earth, ‘‘consider,’’ says 
Peacham, ‘‘the wonder of wonders, how the Ocean so farre distant, 
holdeth motion with the Moone.’’ Read of ‘‘what strange Earth- 
quakes, removing of whole Townes, Hilles, &c. have beene upon the 
face of the Earth.’’ Is geometry no more than a dull study re- 
quired for building and engines of war? By no means. It is an 
‘*admirable Art, that . . . dares contend even with natures selfe, 
in infusing life as it were, into the senceless bodies of wood, stone, or 
mettall : witnesse the wooden dove of Archytas,’’ the wooden eagle 
and iron fly of Regiomontanus. Or think of the ‘‘delight and ad- 
miration’’ of seeing at Mechlin ‘‘a Cherry stone cut in the forme 

78 Lucy Hutchinson, Memoirs, p. 19. 

7 Diary, I, 112 (Nov. 7, 1644). Cf. I, 139 (Nov. 28, 1644). 

™ Diary I, 180 (Feb. 27, 1645), and I, 169 (Feb. 13, 1645) ; and ef. I, 98 (Oct. 
22, 1644). Cf. (Part I, p. 68) Marmion’s Veterino who possessed Nero’s silver box. 
We see the truth in Samuel Butler’s jibe at the virtuoso, significantly called “The 
Curious Man,” in Character Writings of the Seventeenth Century, ed. Henry Morley 
(1891), p. 340: “He is one of those that valued Epictetus’s lamp above the excellent 
book he wrote by it.” 
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of a basket, wherein were fifteene paire of Dice distinct.’’ And so, 
he concludes, ‘‘see the effects of this divine knowledge, able to 
worke wonders beyond all beleefe.’’” 

The same passion for the marvelous, whether strange phe- 
nomena of nature or ingenious inventions of man, is everywhere 
present in Evelyn. The superb cabinet of Signor Rugini abounded, 
above all, ‘‘in things petrified, walnuts, eggs in which the yolk rat- 
tled, a pear, a piece of beef with the bones in it, a whole hedgehog 

. . divers pieces of amber, wherein were several insects, in par- 
ticular one cut like a heart that contained in it a salamander with- 
out the least defect.’’’ Almost as fascinating were actual mon- 
strosities—pearls and stones of unnatural size, ‘‘a cock with four 
legs,’’ ‘‘a hen which had two large spurs growing out of her 
sides.’’* And complementing such miracles of nature were the 
artificial miracles of man, the suprising inventions like hydraulic 
organs, singing birds moving and chirping by the force of water, 
or ‘‘a conceited chair to sleep in with the legs stretched out, with 
hooks, and pieces of wood to draw out longer or shorter.’ No- 
where, I think, does he show the slightest concern with what to 
Bacon was the main raison d’étre of the study of nature or mechan- 
ical art—the discovery of law; which is hardly surprising, since a 
rarity explained is no longer a rarity: 


What pleased me most was a large pendant candlestick, branching into 
several sockets, furnished all with ordinary candles to appearance, out of 
the wicks spouting out streams of water, instead of flames. This seemed 
then and was a rarity, before the philosophy of compressed air made it 
intelligible.*° 
One is reminded of the lingering regret with which Browne ex- 
plodes some of the fabulous rarities of natural history. Sprat 
might deny that the new philosophy ‘‘makes our Minds too Lofty 


76 Pages 67, 69, 73-74, 75, 76. The last italics are mine. The virtuosi were 
apparently fascinated by minute carving, especially on fruit stones: ef. Butler, cited 
in the previous note; and especially Museum Tradescantianum: or, A Collection 
of Rarities Preserved at South-Lambeth neer London by John Tradescant, ed. R. T. 
Gunther (Old Ashmolean Reprints I, 1925), in a section partly devoted to “Me- 
ehanick artificial Works in Carvings,” pp. 36-41. The first edition is 1656. 

77 T, 221 (Sept. 29, 1645). 

78 T, 97-98, 23 (Oct. 22, 1644, and Aug. 13, 1641). 

79 T, 185-187 (May 5, 1645), 115 (Nov. 10, 1644). Cf. I, 122-124 (Nov. 17, 
1644), and for a “whimsical chair,” I, 140 (Nov. 29, 1644). 

80 J, 26 (August, 1641). 
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and Romantic;’’ he might protest that the Royal Society ‘‘endeav- 
ours rather to know, than to admire; and looks upon Admiration, 
not as the End, but the Imperfection of our Knowledge.’ These 
were fine Baconian sentiments, but the virtuoso members were, in 
fact, anti-Baconians, reluctant to serve the cause of science at the 
expense of romantic wonder. And Sprat recognized as much when 
he wrote: 

In every one of these Transplantations [of vegetables and living crea- 
tures], the chief Progress that has hitherto been made, has been rather for 
the Collection of Curiosities to adorn Cabinets and Gardens, than for the 
Solidity of Philosophical Discoveries.* 


In a word, the virtuoso stops at the very point where the genuine 
scientist really begins, which is the distinction we started with, and 
have now explored until we have caught the quality of delight and 
the special kind of curiosity on which it thrives, namely, wonder 
and admiration for the rare, the strange, and the incredible. 

Such an appetite was bound to exist, of course, in the transi- 
tional period of the Renaissance. A new intellectual curiosity, not 
yet equipped with scientific procedures, was exploring a world still 
largely unknown, and a universe still largely miraculous. And in 
the same period, hardly a voyage but brought home extraordinary 
tales and specimens of natural history, with the result noticed by 
John Gerard in The Herball, or Generall Historie of Plantes 
(1597). In his youth, he said, golden rod, the best herb for the 
stopping of blood, was held in great estimation because it then 
‘*came from beyond the sea,’’ but now is little valued since it was 
found in Hampstead wood: 


which plainly setteth forth our inconstancie and sudden mutabilitie, esteem- 
ing no longer of any thing, how pretious soever it be, than whilest it is 
strange and rare.** 

Ironically enough, it was Bacon himself who, in spite of every pre- 
vaution, helped to extend this taste through the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Because he would not have any phenomenon excluded from 

81 Pages 334, 335. Cf. Bacon, The Advancement of Learning, in Works, III, 
314. 

82 Page 386. 

83 T quote from the second edition, enlarged and amended by Thomas Johnson 
(1633), p. 430. Cf. Evelyn, Diary, ITI, 258 (letter to William London, Sept. 27, 
1681) : “In your account of plants, trees, fruits, &e., there are abundance to which 
we are here utter strangers, and therefore cannot but be desirable to the curious.” 
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vareful examination, he had called not only for histories of Crea- 
tures and Mechanical Arts, but also for a history of Marvels: 


We have to make a collection or particular natural history of all prodigies 
and monstrous births of nature ; of everything in short that is in nature new, 
rare, and unusual.** 


It was in vain that he warned against including ‘‘fabulous experi- 
ments, idle secrets, and frivolous impostures, for pleasure and 
novelty ;’’ and strongly insisted that the end of the work was by no 
means ‘‘to gratify the appetite of curious and vain wits, as the 
manner of mirabilaries is to do.** The caution was powerless to 
curb the appetite of the virtuosi, to which Bacon’s project, and its 
adoption by the Royal Society (they proposed to study ‘‘the Com- 
mon, or Monstrous Works of Nature’’),®* lent specious support. 
The advancement of learning might justify even such a prize won- 
der as Peacham’s, to be seen, he says, at Swartwale near Brill in 
Holland—‘‘a Mermaides dead body hanging up;’’ or the prize 
exhibits in the Tradescant museum—‘‘a natural Dragon’’ and 
‘*two feathers of the Phoenix tayle.’’*” 

The love of marvels was also encouraged from another quarter, 
in the cause not of science but of religion. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury the common apologia for natural philosophy, outlined by 
Bacon, was, of course, the study of nature as the second book of 
God, where man could read in the creature the power and wisdom 
of the creator. In theory the attributes of God could be found 
among his ordinary works, and the proper reaction of wonder could 
be had by men of no special learning. But in practice the apolo- 
gists for science tended to stress the extraordinary works of God, 
that is to say, the unfamiliar, either in the sense of uncommon, 
found rarely and in distant corners of the globe, or in the sense of 
unknown, unrecognized by men without special learning or special 
apparatus. The obvious argument was that then the admiration 
would be all the greater, and the resulting praise be all the ‘‘more 
suitable to the Divine Nature, than the blind Applause of the 


84 Novum Organum, bk. II, see. xxix, in Works, IV, 169. The main accounts 
of the history of marvels are in The Advancement of Learning and the De Aug- 
mentis, in Works, respectively, III, 330-332, and IV, 294-296. 

85 Works, IV, 295. 

86 Sprat, p. 251. 

87 Peacham, p. 69; Museum Tradescantianum, pp. 6 and 2. 
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Ignorant.’’** So it was that Baptista Porta urged the study of 
everything curious, ‘‘secret and concealed,’’ because ‘‘the most 
Majestick Wonders of Nature’’ will best teach us to ‘‘admire the 
Mighty Power of God, his wisdom, his Bounty, and therein Rever- 
ence and Adore him.’”** In Peacham’s chapter on natural history 
the same correlation is made: 


Excellent is that Contemplation, to consider how Nature (rather the 
Almighty Wisdome) by an unsearchable and stupendious worke, sheweth us 
in the Sea the likenesse and shapes, not onely of Land-Creatures, . . . but 
of Fowles in the Ayre.®* 


In this case the parentheses may well betray a mere rationalization 
of ‘‘profane’’ wonder. Certainly that is the charge which Meric 
Casaubon brought against the virtuosi in 1669. The glory and 
wisdom of God, he said, is made the pretence for ‘‘hunting after 
Novelties.’’ Because these ‘‘sick brains’’ will wonder at nothing 
‘*but what is unusual, far fetch’d, and seldom seen,’’ they will not 
recognize God in the sun or the moon, in the vicissitudes of the year, 
or the flux and reflux of the sea, ‘‘because daily and ordinary.’’ 
They can find Him only, they say, in ‘‘a Meteor, the shooting of a 
Star, as they call it, or an ignis fatuus.’’™ 

More often, I suspect, we need not question the religious orien- 
tation. If Sir Thomas Browne could never content his contempla- 

88 Sprat, p. 349. Cf. Browne, Religio Medici (1642), in pt. i, see. 13, in The 
Works of Sir Thomas Browne, ed. Charles Sayle (1927), I, 22: “The Wisdom of 
God receives small honour from those vulgar Heads that rudely stare about, and with 
a gross rusticity admire his works; those highly magnifie him, whose judicious in- 
quiry into His Acts, and deliberate research into His Creatures, return the duty of a 
devout and learned admiration.” 

89 Natural Magick . . . wherein are set forth All the Riches and Delights of 
the Natural Sciences (1589), anonymous English translation (1658), preface, sigs. 
C1, Cl’. See Preserved Smith, A History of Modern Culture, I (1930), 60-61, for 
a notice of Porta which brings out his virtuosity. 

*° Page 69. And ef. p. 125. 

*1 4 Letter of Meric Casaubon DD. dc. to Peter du Moulin . . . Concerning 
Natural Experimental Philosophie (1669), p. 22. Cf. a different angle of attack, 
but one which also assumes the same element of natural theology, in Pope’s Dunciad, 
bk. iv, ll. 453-454, 457-458: 

O! would the Sons of Men once think their Eyes 

And Reason giv’n them but to study Flies! 


Learn but to trifle; or, who must observe, 
To wonder at their Maker, not to serve! 
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tion ‘‘with those general pieces of wonder, the Flux and Reflux of 
the Sea,’’ he found in the vast, and still more so in the minute, phe- 
nomena of nature a genuine source of ‘‘devout and learned admir- 
ation.’ Yet in illustrating this, the following passage manages 
to reveal, in two respects, how close this wonder is to the profane: 


Ruder heads stand amazed at those prodigious pieces of Nature, Whales, 
Elephants, Dromidaries and Camels; these, I confess, are the Colossus and 
Majestick pieces of her hand: but in these narrow Engines there is more 
eurious Mathematicks; and the civility of these little Citizens, more neatly 
sets forth the Wisdom of their Maker. Who admires not Regio-Montanus 
his Fly beyond his Eagle .. .? 


The sudden leap of Browne’s mind to this illustration has a double 
significance. It suggests, I think, that the kind of experience he 
found in natural theology could be very similar to what he found 
in mechanics; which simply indicates how readily the secular and 
the religious view of marvels could be blended and mutually 


encouraged. 

The second implication is more interesting. When we ask what 
is stimulating the wonder, we realize that it is not so much God’s 
wisdom as his ingenuity—that is, precisely the same kind of skill 
shown by Regiomontanus himself; and indeed the connection is 
clear enough in the metaphor of engines and ‘‘curious Mathe- 

®2 Religio Medici, pt. i, sec. 15, in Works, I, 24. This is also the reference for 
the quotation that follows. I do not mean to imply that Browne is a virtuoso. In 
many respects he fails to fit the type—his serious concern with metaphysics, his 
Platonic and mystical turn of mind, both are far from the study of things as they 
are; and on the other hand, G. K. Chalmers, in “Sir Thomas Browne, True Scien- 
tist,” Osiris, II (1936), 28-79, has shown conclusively that much of his work was a 
serious and valuable contribution to scientific knowledge. To a considerable extent, 
however, Browne shares the tastes and the sensibility of a typical virtuoso. R. R. 
Cawley’s article on his reading [PMLA, XLVIII (1933), 426-470] demonstrates 
his passion for books like Petrus Bellonius, Les observations de plusieurs singularitez 
et choses memorables en Grece, Asie, Judée, Egypte, Arabie, et autres pays estranges 
(1553) ; and Evelyn (Diary, II, 71, under Oct. 18, 1671) speaks of Browne’s “whole 
house and garden being a paradise and cabinet of rarities, and that of the best collec- 
tion, especially medals, books, plants, and natural things,” a description paralleled 
earlier in the diary by scores of visits to Italian virtuosi. It is only the extremes of 
the movement which Browne satirized in Certain Miscellany Tracts (1683), no. xiii, 
ealled “Museum Clausum, or Bibliotheca Abscondita: containing some remarkable 
books, antiquities, pictures & rarities of several kinds, scarce or never seen by any 


” 


man now living. 
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maticks.’** No doubt this is a special case in natural theology, 
but it is the rule in mechanics. All the machines that fascinate the 
virtuosi, from trick mirrors and minute carvings, to artificial 
storms and automata, are highly ingenious: they are all ‘‘strange 
inventions of Witt.’’ The phrase is Nicholas Breton’s, but it is not 
applied to mechanical arts, it is applied to poetry ;** which at once 
suggests that the appeal of mechanics was only a special form of 
the Renaissance passion for intellectual subtleties. 

In Harvey and Puttenham, for example, we find a demand for 
the same kind of enjoyment. To Harvey the test of great poetry 
is ‘‘that singular extraordinarie veine and invention . . . in all the 
most delicate and fine conceited Grecians and Italians, . . . whose 
chiefest endevour and drifte was to have nothing vulgare, but in 
some respect or other, and especially in lively Hyperbolical Ampli- 
fications, rare, queint, and odde in every pointe.’’** In Putten- 
ham’s essay, the insistence on ‘‘a certain noveltie and strange 
maner of conveyance,’ is illustrated not only by hundreds of 
tropes, but by anagrams, emblems, acrostics, and epigrams. 
Thirty years later, in both Burton and Peacham, the same literary 
ingenuities reappear, side by side with the ingenuities of science; 
and Peacham’s phrase for the first applies equally to the second— 
**conceits of wit and pleasant invention.’””’ Indeed, we remember 
that Plat’s drinking-glass and Bate’s pot and Evelyn’s chair were 
all ‘‘conceited’’; and that Casaubon charged the virtuosi with 
affecting the unusual and the far-fetched.** Surely it is no coin- 
cidence that Gimecrack’s best friend is Sir Formal Trifle, ‘‘the 

®8 Cf. Deseartes, Discourse on the Method (1637), part v, in The Philosophical 
Works of Descartes, translated by E. S. Haldane and G. R. T. Ross (1911), I, 116, 
where a reference to people familiar with “how many different automata or moving 
machines can be made by the industry of man,” is followed by the sentence: “From 
this aspect the body [of each animal] is regarded as a machine which, having been 
made by the hands of God, is incomparably better arranged, and possesses in itself 
movements which are much more admirable, than any of those which can be invented 
by man.” 

** The Court and Country (1618), in Inedited Tracts, ed. W. C. Hazlitt (1868), 
p. 178. 

* Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays, I, 114-115. 

%6 Thid., II, 142. 

®? Burton, p. 463; Peacham, pp. 231-234 (the phrase quoted is on page 231). 

*8 Above, note 91. And also Part I, p. 71, where Drebbel’s perpetual motion 
is called a “wittie invention.” 
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greatest Master of Tropes and Figures ;’’”’ or that Donne’s flea and 
Regiomontanus his fly are creatures of the same age. If the roots 
of metaphysical poetry lie in the disintegration of the scholastic 
mind, may this not also, in part, explain the passion of the virtuosi 
for mechanical subtleties?’ 

To some extent, however, the explanation lies in the persistence 
of another medieval tradition. We notice that the required reac- 
tion of wonder is produced not merely by the ingenuity, but by the 
‘*mystery’’ that shrouds the creation of the machine, or its action: 
the effect is magical. It is not surprising, therefore, to find the 
trick pots and deceptive mirrors of the virtuosi and the three types 
of automata—vehicles, animals, and perpetual motion devices—all 
present in the so-called books of ‘‘secrets’’ or ‘‘experiments”’ that 
make up a large part of the literature of natural magic.*" The 
tradition goes back as far as the pseudo-Aristotelian Liber Secre- 
torum and the works of Hero of Alexandria, was carried on by 
Roger Bacon and Albertus Magnus, and was given fresh stimulus 
in the mid-sixteenth century by Alexis of Piedmont, Baptista 
Porta, and many others. Burton’s citation of such authorities in 
his passage on mechanics for the virtuosi shows unmistakably the 
source of their interest. 

Yet here again we find that Bacon himself, for all his scornful 
criticism of natural magic and of virtuosity, lent dubious authority 
to the study of the miraculous. Even in the curriculum of Solo- 
mon’s House ‘‘ artificial miracles,’’ as Evelyn called them, had their 
place: 


We imitate also flights of birds; we have some degrees of flying in the 
air; we have ships and boats for going under water, and brooking of seas; 
also swimming-girdles and supporters. We have divers curious clocks, and 
other like motions of return, and some perpetual motions. We imitate also 

®° Shadwell, The Virtuoso, act I, in Works, ITI, 107. Cf. Butler’s comment in 
his character of a virtuoso, in Morley, Character Writings, p. 343: “He differs from 
a pedant as things do from words, for he uses the same affectation in his operations 
and experiments as the other does in language.” 

100 The best statement known to me on the relation between scholasticism and 
metaphysical poetry is in W. J. Courthope, A History of English Poetry (1895) 
III, 103-117. 

101 See Lynn Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experimental Science (1923- 
1941), I, 187-193, on Hero; II, 654, 720-812, on the medieval tradition; VI, 215- 
218, 418-423, on the sixteenth century. Also, John Ferguson, Bibliographical Notes 
on Histories of Inventions and Books of Secrets (1883). 
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motions of living creatures, by images of men, beasts, birds, fishes, and ser- 
pents. We have also a great number of other various motions, strange for 
equality, fineness, and subtilty.*®? 


This would seem to threaten the sharp opposition I have raised be- 
tween Bacon and the virtuosi, but actually his purpose here and his 
attitude are consciously opposed to theirs. The injection of swim- 
ming-girdles warns us at once that he must have viewed the study 
of automata as a potential contribution to the ultimate benefit of 
man; and this is borne out by a section in the Novum Organum: 


As by rare and extraordinary works of nature the understanding is ex- 
cited and raised to the investigation and discovery of Forms capable of in- 
cluding them; so also is this done by excellent and wonderful works of art; 
and that in a much greater degree, because the method of creating and con- 
structing such miracles of art is in most cases plain, whereas in the miracles 
of nature it is generally obscure.? 


And then, a little below, he not only urges his disciples not to limit 
their studies to those machines that ‘‘excite wonder,’’ but he dis- 
tinguishes between ‘‘false’’ and ‘‘true’’ wonder in sentences which 
perfectly set off the virtuoso from the scientific spirit: 


For wonder is the child of rarity ; and if a thing be rare, though in kind 
it be no way extraordinary, yet it is wondered at. While on the other hand 
things which really call for wonder on account of the difference in species 
which they exhibit as compared with other species, yet if we have them by 
us in common use, are but slightly noticed... . 

As among the singularities of nature I placed the sun, the moon, the 
magnet, and the like,—things in fact most familiar, but in nature almost 
unique; so also must we do with the singularities of art. For example, a 
Singular Instance of art is paper, a thing exceedingly common.*™ 





In short, the case of miraculous machines exactly parallels the case 
of natural marvels: for Bacon, material for objective examination; 
for the virtuosi, rarities latent with subjective wonder. 

In this instance, however, we have the added appeal of magic. 
Whereas Bacon talked of penetrating readily to the plain method 
of constructing such miracles of art, Baptista Porta warned his 

102 Works, III, 163-164. Evelyn’s remark is in the Diary, I, 187 (May 6, 
1645). 

103 Book IT, see. xxxi, in Works, IV, 170. 

104 Same section, pp. 171-172. 
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readers that ‘‘if you would have your works appear more wonder- 
ful, you must not let the cause be known: for that is a wonder to us, 
which we see to be done, and yet know not the cause of it.’"* It is 
clear that in the tradition of natural magic Bacon was attracted 
to the ‘‘natural,’’ the virtuosi to the ‘‘magic.’’ Or to put it more 
precisely, the virtuosi valued the tradition for the very element 
which Bacon singled out to condemn—experiments ‘‘wonderful 
rather for the skill with which the thing is concealed and masked 
than for the thing itself.’”’’ So it was that for Evelyn an autom- 
aton was not a machine to be ‘‘explained’’ but a magic toy to be 
enjoyed. At the villa Borghese he noted 


amongst other toys that of a satyr, which so artificially expressed a human 
voice, with the motion of eyes and head, that it might easily affright one 


who was not prepared for that most extravagant sight.’ 


If Evelyn was not quite a Baconian, there is no question about 
John Wilkins and his Oxford group from which Sprat traced the 
origin of the Royal Society. Wilkins, indeed, was called ‘‘the 
principall reviver of experimentall philosophy (secundum mentem 
domini Baconi) ;’’ and the master’s lodgings at Wadham College 
was, I think, consciously associated with Solomon’s House.’* Yet 
when we examine their study of automata and of optics, as com- 
pared with Bacon’s in the New Atlantis, we find the clearest evi- 
dence for that dilution and distortion of the scientific mind which 
this essay has traced more than once to the spirit of virtuosity. 

When Wilkins published a volume on mechanics in 1648, he 
called it Mathematicall Magick, or, The Wonders that may be 
Performed by Mechanicall Geometry, and explained in his preface: 

105 Natural Magick, bk. i, ch. 3, p. 4. Cf. Leurechon, Mathematicall Recreations 
(1653 ed.), sig. A5: “To give a greater grace to the practice of these things, they 
ought to be concealed as much as they may, in the subtiltie of the way; for that which 
doth ravish the spirits is, an admirable effect, whose cause is unknowne: which if it 
were discovered, halfe the pleasure is lost.” 

106 De Augmentis, bk. iii, ch. 5, in Works, IV, 367. 

107 Diary, I, 123 (Nov. 17, 1644). 

108 See Evelyn’s letter to Boyle (May 9, 1657), in Diary, III, 92; and the sig- 
nificant description of the Oxford group by Charleton in words taken directly from 
the New Atlantis, quoted below (202). The description of Wilkins is quoted, I 
gather, from Charleton by Humphrey Rolleston, “Walter Charleton, D.M., F.R.C.P., 
F.R.S.,” Bulletin of the History of Medicine, VIII (1940), 403, but he gives no 


reference. 
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This whole Discourse I call Mathematicall Magick, because the art of such 
Mechanical! inventions as are here chiefly insisted upon, hath been formerly 
so styled; and in allusion to vulgar opinion, which doth commonly attribute 
all such strange operations unto the power of Magick.’ 


The explanation is hardly complete, for a title that spoke of the 
wonders of mathematical magic was primarily chosen, I have no 
doubt, for its appeal to the country gentlemen for whom the book 
was written. Part one on the six mechanical faculties—the bal- 
ance, lever, wheel, pulley, wedge, and screw—was designed as prac- 
tical information to guide ‘‘such Gentlemen as employ their estates 
in those chargeable adventures of Drayning, Mines, Cole-pits, 
&e.’’; but part two was to provide the same audience with the ‘‘ great 
delight and pleasure’’ of ‘‘divers kinds of Automata, or Self- 
movers’’—artificial birds, diving boats, sailing chariots, perpetual 
motions and perpetual lamps. If the ostensible object is to explain 
the machines, the method is largely descriptive, and occasional 
remarks betray a sensibility very un-Baconian: speculations on 
perpetual motion ‘‘doe ravish and sublime the thoughts with 
cleare angelicall contentments.’’’® It looks as though Wilkins’ 
book were descended as much from Leurechon’s Mathematicall 
Recreations, with its ‘‘Secrets and Experiments”’ in mechanics, 
as from the New Atlantis. The complete give-away appears in 
Evelyn’s account of his visit to Wadham College on July 13, 1654. 
Among Dr. Wilkins’ ‘‘magical curiosities,’’ he found ‘‘a hollow 
statue, which gave a voice and uttered words by a long concealed 
pipe that went to its mouth, whilst one speaks through it at a good 
distance.’"™* What a travesty of Bacon—a pure trick, and not 
even a piece of genuine mechanics. This is not to deny Wilkins’ 
serious concern with scientific development; he was a Baconian as 
well as a virtuoso. As such he is the central type in the Royal 
Society, lying between the real natural philosophers, men like 
Boyle and Hooke, Ray and Newton, and the mob of gentlemen who 
played with science, as they wrote, with ease. 

It is Walter Charleton, however, who provides the perfect illus- 

109 Signatures A4°—A5. 

110 The quotations are, respectively, on sig. A4", and pp. 145, 293. Notice that 
Wilkins admits (p. 232) that perpetual lamps have no place in a book on mechanical 
geometry, and then includes them because of their “subtilty and curiosity.” 

111 Diary I, 308. The italics are mine. Cf. Wilkins, Mathematicall Magick, p. 
177, which shows where he got the idea. 
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tration of how the New Atlantis could be transformed as it passed 
through the virtuoso sensibility, and specifically, the sensibility of 
Wilkins and the Oxford group. Of the study of optics in Solomon’s 
House Bacon had written: 


We represent also . . . all delusions and deceits of the sight, in figures, 
magnitudes, motions, colours: all demonstrations of shadows. . . . We have 
also helps for the sight, far above spectacles and glasses in use. ... We 


make artificial rain-bows, halos, and circles about light. We represent also 
all manner of reflexions, refractions, and multiplications of visual beams 
of objects.**” 


In 1657 Charleton was describing recent studies at Oxford, and 
after speaking of Wilkins’ work on the real character, he came to 
optics : 


It is their usual recreation, to practise all Delusions of the sight, in the 
Figures, Magnitudes, Motions, Colours, Distances, and Multiplications of 
Objects: And, were you there, you might be entertained with such admirable 
Curiosities, both Dioptrical and Catoptrical, as former ages would have been 
startled at, and believed to have been Magical. . . . They will imitate Nature 
to the height of perfect resemblance, in counterfeiting Rainbows, Halo’s, 
and Circles of various Colours of Lights, by artificial Refractions of their 
beams. ... 

Were Friar Bacon alive again, he would with amazement confesse, that 
he was canonized a Conjurer, for effecting far lesse, than these men fre- 
quently exhibit to their friends, in sport.'*® 


The verbal similarities are so close as to leave no doubt that Charle- 
ton had Bacon’s passage before him (he had mentioned Solomon’s 
House a few pages earlier). Since he had lived at Oxford from 
1635 to 1650 and worked under Wilkins, the plagiarism simply 
proves how consciously the Oxford group took that utopia as their 
guide: their activities could be described by quoting Bacon. But 
it is the difference, so well revealed by the phrases in italics, which 
is more significant. What to Bacon was wholly serious and utili- 
tarian has become for Charleton, and for the group he is describing, 
a recreation, a sport, a game of magic. 

The conclusion we reach is that the virtuoso sensibility found 
satisfaction in mechanics at that moment of history when its 

112 Works, III, 161-162. 

118 The Immortality of the Human Soul, Demonstrated by the Light of Nature, 
(1657), pp. 46, 47. (The italics are mine.) 
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achievements were still sufficiently unfamiliar, in fact and in theory, 
to retain the aura of magic. When every road is filled with chariots 
that ‘‘move without an animal,’’ and every toystore with trick 
mirrors and walking tin beetles, the same sensibility can be found 
only among schoolboys, or in the vaudeville audience of Professor 
Moskowski, the Great Magician. 

Finally, in any attempt to explain the cult of the rare and the 
marvellous, we must not overlook the element of affectation, spring- 
ing from the third motive for virtuosity, the desire for reputation. 
And because the virtuosi were gentlemen, and gentlemen on the 
defensive, the affectation was highly class-conscious. We see this 
in Burton’s gibe that the curious man cultivates ‘‘all things oppo- 
site to the vulgar sort, intricate and rare, or else they are nothing 
worth’’;'** and see it more pointedly in Bacon’s charge that a 
‘*humour of vain and supercilious arrogancy’’ has caused the neg- 
lect of ‘‘experiments familiar and vulgar.’’ ‘‘For it is esteemed 
a dishonour unto learning to descend to inquiry or meditation upon 
matters mechanical, except they be such as may be thought secrets, 
rarities, and special subtilties,’’ where the exception plainly covers 
the whole field of virtuoso mechanics.’ We remember that Evelyn 
once abandoned the history of trades, which Bacon is urging here, 
because of ‘‘the many subjections, which I cannot support, of con- 
; and that most contri- 


, 


versing with mechanical capricious persons’ 
butions he did make were clearly rarities and subtleties—annealing 
in glass, enamelling, marble paper, the rolling press."* The affec- 
tation, which no doubt was as often unconscious as deliberate, was 
not simply a question of manners, of social fastidiousness. When 
Bacon speaks of ‘‘arrogancy,’’ he is thinking of the intellectual 
pride that characterized the whole tradition of mechanical magic, 
the theory of special wisdom revealed only to ‘‘magi,’’ and the sole 
concern with ‘‘secrets’’ unknown to the vulgar artisan, and kept 
secret by methods of writing deliberately obscure. A virtuoso like 
Baptista Porta is simply echoing a ‘‘magician’’ like Roger Bacon 
when he hesitates to make his rarities known to the public because 

114 Part 1, sec. 2, memb. 4, subsee. 7, p. 313. 

15 The Advancement of Learning, in Works, III, 332. 

™6 Diary, III, 115 (letter to Boyle, Aug. 9, 1659), and III, 92 (letter to Boyle, 
May 9, 1657). See my article on “The History of Trades: its Relation to Seven- 
teenth-Century Thought as seen in Bacon, Petty, Evelyn, and Boyle,” Journal of the 
History of Ideas, IT (1941), 46—48, 52-56. 
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‘there are many most excellent Things fit for the Worthiest Nobles, 
which should ignorant men (that were never bred up in the sacred 
Principles of Philosophy) come to know, they would grow con- 
temptible, and be undervalued.’’**’ Or again, Evelyn refuses to 
publish his essays on ‘‘ Painting in Oil, in Miniature, Anealing in 
Glass, Enamelling, and Marble Paper’’ because if he did so, he 
would ‘‘debase much of their esteem by prostituting them to the 
vulgar.’""** Whenever he thinks of men concerned with mechanics, 
he thinks of two classes—‘‘persons of mean condition’’ and ‘‘the 
more polite and enquiring Spirits.’””’ In the light of other connec- 
tions explored above, it is relevant to remember that the same strain 
of social-intellectual affectation partly promoted the poetry of wit, 
especially that of Donne and the metaphysicals.**° 


§5. The Sensibility: Painting 

An interest in painting seems to lie essentially outside the main 
channels of virtuoso thought and feeling. No doubt the collection 
of rarities would naturally enough include pictures, but the basic 
desire for things as they are, and the insatiable appetite for the 
strange and ingenious, are not the characteristics of aesthetic 
appreciation. The fact is, however, that a genuine taste for art 
did not exist among the English virtuosi of the seventeenth century. 
On the contrary, they looked at painting in the same way that they 
looked not only at coins, but even at nature and mechanical inven- 
tions.’ 

The pleasures of the imagination as defined by Addison are 
plainly the pleasures of the virtuoso, and as plainly the pleasures 
of a ‘‘scientific’’ imagination: 

117 Natural Magick, sig. Cl’. Cf. Roger Bacon, Letter Concerning the Marvel- 
lous Power of Art and of Nature, translated by T. L. Davis (1923), pp. 38-41. 
Hugh Plat, The Jewell House of Art and Nature, sigs. B3'-B4", criticizes this affee- 
tation from a Baconian point of view. 

118 Diary, ITI, 92 (letter to Boyle, May 9, 1657). 

119 Above, text of note 114, and Evelyn’s Sculptura, ed. C. F. Bell (1906), p. 
151. Also, ibid., p. 114, where the virtuosi are called “the refin’d, and extraordinary 
spirits in all the Arts and Sciences.” 

120 Cf. the quotation from Harvey above, text of note 95. The best statement 
is by Chapman, in the dedicatory epistle to Ovid’s Banquet of Sense (1595): the 
relevant remarks are quoted in George Williamson, The Donne Tradition (1930), 
pp. 60-61. See in general, R. L. Sharp, “Some Light on Metaphysical Obscurity 
and Roughness,” Studies in Philology, XX XI (1934), 497-518. 

121 Tn addition to the evidence that follows, see the comment and list of sources 
in G. M. Trevelyan, England under the Stuarts (1928 ed.), p. 7. 
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A Man of Polite Imagination is let into a great many Pleasures, that the 
Vulgar are not capable of receiving. He can converse with a Picture, and 
find an agreeable Companion in a Statue. . . . It gives him, indeed, a kind 
of Property in every thing he sees, and makes the most rude uncultivated 
Parts of Nature administer to his Pleasures. 

By the Pleasures of the Imagination. . . . I here mean such as arise from 
visible Objects, either when we have them actually in our View, or when we 
call up their Ideas into our Minds by Painting, Statues, Descriptions, or any 
the like Occasion.'*? 


In spite of the word ‘‘Ideas,’’ it is highly doubtful if Addison recog- 
nizes here any real distinction between art and nature: the pleas- 
ures of painting are of precisely the same kind as those of actual 
vision. Or putting it differently, the aesthetic standard adopted 
is the standard of verisimilitude. The discourses of Jonathan 
Richardson make it clear that Addison was reflecting the normal 
point of view. The Connoisseur: An Essay on the Whole Art of 
Criticism as it relates to Painting (1719) and A Discourse of the 
Dignity, Certainty, Pleasure and Advantage, of the Science of a 
Connoisseur (1719), are frankly designed to teach gentlemen ‘‘ how 
to judge of the Goodness of a Picture,’’ since very few ‘‘ have a Just 
Idea of Painting.’’ ‘‘’Tis commonly taken,’’ says Richardson, ‘‘to 
be an Art whereby Nature is to be represented; a fine piece of 
Workmanship, and Difficult to be perform’d.’’ It is therefore his 
first concern to convince gentlemen and ‘‘ Low, Pretended Connois- 
seurs’’ that on the contrary ‘‘the Great, and Chief Ends of Painting 
are to Raise, and Improve Nature.’ In short, the virtuosi have 
conceived of art as imitation in the literal or scientific sense, in 
place of imitation in the classical sense. 

This indeed had been the popular conception ever since the time 
of Zeuxis and Apelles, repeated not only through literature, but 
also in treatises on painting. Lomazzo himself had said emphati- 
cally (and his words were passed on directly to the English nobility 
in Haydocke’s translation) : 

Painting is an arte; because it imitateth naturall thinges most precisely, 
and is the Counterfeiter and (as it were) the very Ape of Nature: whose 
quantity, eminencie, and colours, it ever striveth to imitate ... by the helpe 
of Geometry, Arithmeticke, Perspective, and Naturall Philosophie, with most 
infallible demonstrations.*** 

122 The Spectator, no. 411, June 21, 1712. 

123 Two Discourses (1725 ed.), no. I, p. 40; no. II, pp. 8-9. 

124 4 Tractate Containing the Artes of curious Paintinge (1598), p. 14. 
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The virtuoso found the same theory in the literature of courtesy— 
in Castiglione’s discussion of the relative merits of painting and 
sculpture (which can imitate nature more exactly?), or in 
Peacham’s definition of painting as ‘‘onely the imitation of the 
surface of Nature.’”* 

Apart from theory, the practise of art as a gentleman’s study 
was not intended in the least to develop an ‘‘aesthetic sense’’ or 
give play to the imagination. Its purpose was training in exact 
reproduction, partly for use in war and navigation (sea-charts, 
maps and sketches of the enemy’s country),’** and partly for for- 
eign travel, where it was indispensable before the days of the 
camera, especially for the virtuoso, as we see from the following 
passage in Peacham: 


It bringeth home with us from the farthest part of the world in our 
bosomes, whatsoever is rare and worthy the observance: . . . the formes and 
eolours of all Fruits, severall beauties of their Flowers; of medicinable 
Simples never before seene or heard of: the orient Colours, and lively Pic- 
tures of their Birds, the shape of their Beasts, Fishes, Wormes, Flyes, &e. . . . 

It preserveth the memory of a dearest Friend, or fairest Mistresse . . .**” 


It will be noticed that Peacham makes no distinction between paint- 
ing or drawing as a scientific tool, and painting or drawing as an 
art, since both have the same photographic aim; and as the century 
advanced, these studies became more and more closely associated 
with natural history and mechanics. From the passage just quoted 
it is only a step to Evelyn’s advice to William Landon that his 
account of the Barbadoes should contain careful ‘‘draughts of the 
animals, plants, and other things that you describe in the natural 
part.’"™ 

125 The Courtier, pp. 79-80; The Compleat Gentleman, p. 125. 

126 Elyot, The Govenour, in ch. viii, p. 29; Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Queene 
Elizabethes Achademy (c. 1572), ed. F. J. Furnivall (1869), p. 5; Peacham, p. 124. 

127 Pages 124-125. Cf. Evelyn on his travels, Diary, I, 104 (Nov. 2, 1644), 
120-121 (Nov. 14, 1644). 

128 Diary, III, 257 (Sept. 27, 1681). The application of art in the same way 
to antiquarian studies appears in the diary for August, 1645 (I, 220), when Captain 
Powell “presented me with a stone he had lately brought from Grand Cairo, wich 
he took from the mummy-pits, full of hieroglyphies; I drew it on paper with the 
true dimensions, and sent it in a letter to Mr. Henshaw to communicate to Father 
Kircher, who was then setting forth his great work ‘Obeliseus Pamphilius,’ where it 


is described.” 
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This typical remark illustrates what C. F. Bell had in mind 
when he spoke of Evelyn and his contemporaries holding ‘‘a system 
of ideas which aspired to include the exact sciences and the fine arts 
in one great harmony of knowledge.’”** However vaguely real- 
ized, that system is implicit in a review of Evelyn’s translation of 
Fréart’s, An Idea of the Perfection of Painting (1668), which 
appeared, significantly, in The Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society.“ The reviewer hopes that the book will ‘‘animate 
many among us to acquire a perfection in Pictures, Draughts and 
Chalecography, equal to our growth in all sorts of Optical Aydes.’’ 
And although he recognizes in theory, as of course Evelyn did too 
(it was stated by Fréart), that painting and drawing could pass 
beyond ‘‘reality’’ in their ‘‘ Emulation of all Beauties . . . whether 
Angelical, Divine or Humane,’’ he concludes by asking, ‘‘what Art 
“an be more helpful or more pleasing to a Philosophical Traveller, 
an Architect, and every ingenious Mechanician?’’ In this way, the 
growth of science confirmed the conception and developed the prac- 
tice of art as literal imitation. 

Once that conception is adopted, there are two possible re- 
sponses to the actual work of artists: either to the subject alone, 
irrespective of the art, of the painting as painting, or simply to the 
skill with which reality has been reproduced. Both responses are 
found in Evelyn,—indeed, only those responses; and when we 
remember that Evelyn was as distinguished a connoisseur and critic 
as any Englishman of the century, we have a significant measure 
of virtuoso taste. The first is seen in Evelyn’s complaint to Pepys 
about the pride of painters who refuse to add the names of their 
sitters: 

I am in perfect indignation at this folly, as oft as I consider what ex- 
travagant sums are given for a dry scalp of some (forsooth) Italian painting, 
be it of Raphael or Titian himself; which would be infinitely more estimable, 
were we assured it was the picture of the learned Count of Mirondola, 
Politian, Guicciardini, Machiavel, Petrarch, Ariosto, or Tasso; or some 
famous pope, prince, poet, or other hero of those times.’ 


The subordination, to put it mildly, of the aesthetic to the anti- 
quarian point of view could scarcely be more explicit. Evelyn 
129 Evelyn’s Sculptura, p. xvii. 
130 TIT (1668), 784-785. I owe the reference to Bell. 
131 Diary, III, 295 (Aug. 12, 1689). 
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looked at an unknown face in a portrait precisely as he looked at 
an unknown face on a coin: the color, the design, were ignored. 
When Peacham said it was ‘‘not enough for an ingenuous Gentle- 
man to behold these with a vulgar eye: but he must be able to dis- 
tinguish them, and tell who and what they be,’’ he happened to be 
talking of statues.’*? He might as well have been talking of coins— 
or portraits. And in both cases the appeal is exactly the same. 
As Evelyn passes from the collecting of coins to portraits, he uses 
the same rhetoric of proper nouns to excite in Pepys the same desire 
for contact with an heroic past. Adorn your library, he says, 
‘¢with the pictures of men illustrious for their parts and erudition,’’ 
great captains and politicians, the worthies of Europe and England 
— ‘Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Philip Sidney, Cecil, Buckhurst, Wals- 
ingham, Sir Francis Bacon, King James and his favorite Bucking- 
ham, and others (who made the great figure in this nation).’”*** 

When Evelyn turns from subject to artist, he naturally insists 
upon historical accuracy and reserves his greatest praise for veri- 
similitude. The preface to his translation of Fréart’s The Idea 
of the Perfection of Painting contains an outburst against anachro- 
nisms, condemns a picture of ‘‘our first parents with navils upon 
their bellys,’’ and explains the superiority of certain modern paint- 
ers as due to their being ‘‘learned men, good historians, and gen- 
erally skill’d in the best antiquities.’"** Raphael’s portrait of 
Guicciardini taking dictation from a minister of state is called an 
‘*incomparable piece’’ because the earnestness of the face ‘‘ looking 
up in expectation of what he was next to write, is so to the life, and 
so natural.’”* 

From delight in photographic imitation, it is only a step to 
delight in actual deception, a taste so common in the Renaissance 
that Bacon included the Arts Jocular, ‘‘the deceiving of the 
senses,’’ in the De Augmentis Scientiarum, and Richard Haydocke 
could refer to the ‘‘pleasures and recreation’’ of ‘‘this Arte of 
Painting, whereby the unskilfull eye is so often cozened and de- 
luded, taking counterfeit creatures for real and naturall.’’*** Even 

132 The Compleat Gentleman, p. 109. The italics are mine. 

133 Diary, III, 294, 297, in letter dated Aug. 12, 1689. See above, text of note 
72, for the passage on coins. 

134 Tn The Miscellaneous Works of John Evelyn, ed. William Upeott (1825), 
pp. 560, 561. 

135 Diary, II, 116 (Nov. 16, 1677) ; ef. I, 221 (Sept. 29, 1645). 

136 Bacon, Works, IV, 395; Haydocke, preface, sig. { iii’. 
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more astounding than the grapes of Zeuxis, or the horses of Apelles, 
which Haydocke describes, was a picture Evelyn saw in Richelieu’s 
garden: 

At the end of it is the Arch of Constantine, painted on a wall in oil, as 
large as the real one at Rome, so well done, that even a man skilled in paint- 
ing, may mistake it for stone and sculpture. The sky and hills, which seem 
to be between the arches, are so natural, that swallows and other birds, 
thinking to fly through, have dashed themselves against the wall. I was 
wnfinitely taken with this agreeable cheat.*** 


This is not a minor aberration. After a close study of Evelyn’s 
criticism, C. F. Bell concluded that ‘‘an effect of salient relief, and 
what the French call trompe-l’oeil, was in his opinion, as in that of 
most of his contemporaries, the consummate triumph of graphic 
art.’"** By the eighteenth century this might be the taste of 
‘*Wretched Connoisseurs,’”**® but in the seventeenth it was the taste 
of intelligent virtuosi, brought up on the theory of representation 
and the function of drawing in war and science; and more than that, 
men naturally fascinated by another strand of natural magic as 
popular as the automata—deceptive mirrors and artificial storms. 
In a chamber of the Borghese palace, Evelyn wondered at another 
perspective, ‘‘composed by the position of looking-glasses, which 
render a strange multiplication of things resembling divers most 
richly furnished rooms.’’** At the villa of Cardinal Aldobrandini, 
nature was imitated as ingeniously by science as by art: ‘‘the repre- 
sentation of a storm is most natural, with such fury of rain, wind, 
and thunder, as one would imagine oneself in some extreme tem- 
pest.’”**’ 

The more we examine the normal response to painting in the 
seventeenth century, the more convinced we become that it con- 

137 Haydocke, sigs. { vi-{ vi"; Evelyn, Diary, I, 57 (Feb. 27, 1644). The italics 
are mine. 

138 Bvelyn’s Sculptura, p. xvi. 

139 Richardson, Two Discourses, no. II, p. 36. 

149 Diary, I, 123-124 (Nov. 17, 1644). 

1417, 186 (May 5, 1645). For other examples of mechanical imitation, see 
above, text of notes 93 and 94. An artificial garden was seen at Theobald’s in 1592 
(Rye, England as Seen by Foreigners, p. 44) ; and one of Addison’s pleasures of the 
imagination is a mechanical landscape (The Spectator, no. 414, for June 25, 1712). 
Needless to say, when Bacon included “Deceits of the Senses” in Solomon’s House 
(Works, ITI, 164), he repudiated the attempt to “induce admiration” by disguising 
things “to make them seem more miraculous.” 
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tained no element different from the response to antiquities or to 
scientific phenomena; and that on the contrary, the fine arts simply 
provided the same satisfaction in another medium. 

The wide circumference of virtuoso activity has its common 
center—the study of things as they are in themselves for the sub- 
jective pleasure they can yield. Whether focussed on coins or 
ancient statues, natural history or mechanics, drawings or por- 
traits, the curiosity is avid for what is strange and rare; and the 
resulting delight is that of wonder and admiration. No one has 
described the sensibility we have been analyzing better than 
Descartes, and in a passage making, by implication, the same con- 
trast with the scholarly or philosophic temper that has been funda- 
mental to this analysis. His remarks on wonder in The Passions 
of the Soul may therefore stand here as an ideal summary: 


When it is excessive, and causes us to arrest our attention solely on the 
first image of the objects which are presented, without acquiring any other 
knowledge of them, it leaves behind it a custom which disposes the soul in 
the same way to pause over all the other objects which present themselves, 
provided that they appear to it to be ever so little new. And this is what 
causes the continuance of the malady of those who suffer from a blind curi- 
osity—that is, who seek out things that are rare solely to wonder at them, 
and not for the purpose of really knowing them.’*? 


§6. The Decline of the Movement: 1680-1710 


Of all the aspects of the virtuoso movement, its decline toward 
the end of the century is best known. The satirists saw to that. 
As early as 1667 Sprat recognized in ‘‘these terrible Men,’’ as he 
called them, the greatest enemies of the Royal Society,’** though in 
fact they were enemies only of the virtuosi. The real scientists, 
men like Hooke and Boyle, Ray and Newton, were then as always 
beyond the reach of ridicule, but gentlemen with a social standing 
to maintain and no passionate attachment to research, are, and 
were, highly vulnerable. When William Wotton in 1694 sought to 
explain why ‘‘ Natural and Mathematical Knowledge . . . begin to 
be neglected by the generality of those who would set up for Schol- 
ars,’’ he discounted the attacks of men like Stubbe and Casaubon, 

142 Article Ixxviii, in The Philosophical Works of Descartes, translated by 
Haldane and Ross, I, 365-366. Les Passions de VAme was written in 1645-1646, 
and first published in 1649. 

143 Page 417. 
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who had argued that science would ‘‘introduce Skepticism at least, 
if not Atheism, into the World.’’ The real cause, he thought, lay 
elsewhere: 


The sly Insinuations of the Men of Wit, That no great Things have ever, 
or are ever likely to be perform’d by the Men of Gresham, and, That every 
Man whom they call a Virtuoso, must needs be a Sir Nicolas Gimcrack: 
together with the public ridiculing of all those who spend their Time and 
Fortunes in seeking after what some call useless Natural Rarities; who dis- 
sect all Animals, little as well as great; who think no part of God’s Work- 
manship below their strictest Examination, and nicest Search: have so far 
taken off the Edge of those who have opulent Fortunes, and a Love to Learn- 
ing, that Physiological Studies begin to be contracted amongst Physicians 
and Mechanics. For nothing wounds so much as Jest; and when Men do 
once become ridiculous, their Labours will be slighted, and they will find 


few Imitators.’ 


This quotation tells much of the story, and much of it was justified. 
Evelyn was not a Gimerack, and yet the rarities he sought—‘‘ eggs 
in which the yoke rattled, a pear, a piece of beef with the bones in 
it,’’°—are quite as funny and bizarre as the items in Gimerack’s 
famous will—three crocodile’s eggs, the skin of a rattle-snake, and 
so on.’* These are indeed useless rarities and the wits were right 
—but for the wrong reasons. When Mary Astell ridicules the virtu- 
oso for knowing all about silkworms except how to make them “‘ser- 
viceable to Mankind,’’ she was adopting a standard of immediate 
utility which is, of course, fatal to the full advancement of science, 
as Bacon recognized.**® Cr again, while ignorance of bio-chemistry 
may be offered in excuse, the choice of insect study for special 
ridicule was searcely a happy one. When Shadwell laughs at ‘‘a 
Sot, that has spent 20001. in Microscopes, to find out the Nature of 
Eels in Vinegar, Mites in Cheese, and the Blue of Plums, which he 
has subtilly found out to be living Creatures,’’ the laugh is now on 
Shadwell.’** It is neither the rarities themselves nor the particular 
experiments of the virtuosi that could justly be called useless. 
What was useless is indicated by the heterogeneous and indiscrimi- 

144 Reflections upon Ancient and Modern Learning (1697 ed.), pp. 418, 419. 

145 Diary, I, 221 (Sept. 29, 1645); and ef. the list on I, 158 (Feb. 4, 1645). 
Gimrack’s will is by Addison, in The Tatler, no. 216, Aug. 26, 1710. 

146 An Essay in Defence of the Female Sex, p. 103; Bacon, Works, IV; 29, and 
elsewhere. 

147 The Virtuoso, act I, in Works, III, 113. 
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nate character of both, betraying at once the lack of any principle 
of selection and any concentration of energy. The minutes of the 
Royal Society are filled, literally, with hundreds of topics discussed 
and dropped, promises for papers never written, isolated experi- 
ments never repeated. And we know the explanation, the passion 
for ‘‘things,’’ the thirst for curiosities. Shaftesbury was wrong 
when he said their cabinets were full of ‘‘Trash and Trumpery,’’ 
or satirized their ‘‘Contemplation of the Insect-Life,’’ but he was 
right when he claimed that ‘‘in seeking so earnestly for Raritys,’’ 
the virtuosi fell in love with ‘‘ Rarity for Rareness-sake.’”* 

The context of this passage makes the charge of uselessness from 
another angle, far more damaging, the angle not of science but of 
man. ‘To study ‘‘the Habitations and Géconomy of a Race of Shell- 
Fish’’ seems to Shaftesbury utterly trivial in comparison with the 
study of ‘‘ Mankind and their Affairs.’’? Or as Shadwell put it 
earlier, in the mouth of Gimerack: ‘‘’Tis below a Virtuoso, to 
trouble himself with Men and Manners. I study Insects.’’"** The 
protest goes deeper than virtuosity. While the Restoration con- 
ception of men and manners is superficial in comparison with 
Shakespeare’s, its adoption as the right subject of human art and 
thought was nevertheless a reaffirmation of the humanist tradition 
in the face of scientific revolution. On this front, therefore, the 
wits have the whole-hearted support of men like Stubbe and Meric 
Casaubon, South and Eachard, Worthington and Temple. Casau- 
bon’s Letter to Peter du Moulin shows clearly that the issue was 
joined on the question of education. Is it true that natural philoso- 
phy is ‘‘the onely, useful, true, solid learning’? Can we agree 
with Comenius and Dury, with Glanvil and Sprat, that this is the 
great study to which ‘‘all Schools and Universities’’ should be 
fitted, and the nobility of the land invited, ‘‘as to the employment 
of all employments most worthy their entertainment’’? Surely, 
Casaubon answers, history and military exercises, fitting men ‘‘to 
do their King and Countrey service, . . . will much more become 
them, then attending on furnaces, or raking into the entrals of men, 
or beasts.’”*’ In this first encounter, the victorious defence of a 

148 Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times (1723), III, 156—157. 
This part of the Characteristics was first published in 1714. Descartes, quoted 
above, end of section 5, makes the same point. 

149 Act III, in Works, III, 142. 

150 4 Letter . . . to Peter du Moulin (1669), p. 24. 
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classical over what was then called a ‘‘mechanical’’ education, 
helped to undermine a movement so closely identified with the Royal 
Society. 

In the meanwhile, however, the older pursuits were carried on. 
A Society of Virtuosi was founded in 1689, composed of ‘‘Gentle- 
men, Painters, Sculptors, Architects’’ ;*** and Addison, who laughed 
at the study of natural rarities, never hesitated to recommend coins 
and medals, painting and sculpture. On those sides the movement 
continued in the eighteenth century. But for deeper reasons than 
any yet mentioned, its vigor was permanently impaired. From 
the analysis we have made, this might seem a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished, yet such a conclusion would be radically unjust. 
In order to define the virtuoso sensibility, emphasis has had to be 
placed on its extreme manifestations, those most open to criticism, 
both then and now, so that the solid intellectual core has tended to 
be overlooked. As a matter of fact, even the Gimecracks contrib- 
uted their infectious enthusiasm to the cultivation of painting, 
antiquities, and especially of science; and moreover, as Wotton 
pointed out, every virtuoso was by no means a Gimerack. No doubt 
the same traits may be found in Evelyn, but the respect that he 
instantly commands marks the difference between a fashionable 
fool and a gentleman of culture. In other words, if we define the 
virtuosi as men powerfully attracted to the strange and the rare, we 
must not forget they were also powerfully attracted to learning; 
and who shall estimate how deeply they contributed to the quicken- 
ing and disseminating of Renaissance culture among the aristoc- 
racy, and the transformation of the ‘‘degenerous gentleman”’ of 
the Tudors, with his passion for hawks and his contempt for knowl- 
edge, into the educated Cavalier and country gentleman of the 
Stuarts? That is why the decline of the movement about 1700 is 
devoutly to be regretted. 

Though positive proof is not available, there is reason to believe 
that the number of gentlemen devoted to learning of all kinds, and 
not simply to science, was far fewer in 1720 than in 1680. This 
was due in part to conditions more favorable to active life; in part 
to the resulting growth of attitudes toward learning hostile to vir- 
tuosity. In 1667 Sprat noticed that ‘‘now the World is become 
more active and industrious,’’ the nobility ‘‘more apply themselves 

51 Lionel Cust, History of the Society of Dilettanti (1914), pp. 6-7. 
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to Trafic and Business than ever,’’—a fact which, instead of lament- 
ing, he is only too willing to encourage: 


Nor ought our Gentry to be averse from the promoting of Trade, out of 
any little Jealousy, that thereby they shall debase themselves, and corrupt 
their Blood: For they are to know, that Trafic and Commerce have given 
Mankind a higher Degree than any Title of Nobility, even that of Civility 
and Humanity itself. And at this time especially above all others, they 
have no reason to despise 7'rade as below them, when it has so great an influ- 
ence on the very Government of the World. . . . It is now most certain that 
in those Coasts, whither the greatest Trade shall constantly flow, the greatest 
Riches and Power will be establish’d.**? 


This business ideal is not, of course, new in Sprat: it is in Burton 
as well as Bacon; and it harmonizes with the bourgeois demand for 
applied science that is apparent throughout The History of the 
Royal Society. What is new, at least in extent and candid accept- 
ance, is the penetration of this ideal throughout the aristocracy, 
and the increasing attraction of business as a career for gentlemen. 
The inevitable effect on the life and studies of the virtuoso comes 
out significantly in Locke’s Thoughts Concerning Education (1693), 
the major treatise on courtesy in the late century, and therefore 
Peacham’s Compleat Gentleman in a new age. Locke is not writing 
for a man of leisure, but for a ‘‘man of business in the world.’”*** 
As a result, he recommends study only for use, partly in the broader 
sense of moral training, but partly in the sense of worldly success, 
in the City or Westminster. He admits geometry and natural phi- 
losophy into the curriculum, though without enthusiasm, heaps 
scorn on poetry and music, ignores antiquities, and discards paint- 
ing.“** The atmosphere apparent in Sprat’s account of the age has 
here determined and crystallized a theory of learning incompatible 
with virtuosity. In the question common a generation later, ‘‘ Why 
should my Son be a Scholar, when it is not intended that he should 
live by his Learning,’’ the identification of study with use is com- 
plete.’ 

152 Pages 407, 408. 

153 Section 182. I quote from The Educational Writings of John Locke, ed. 
J. W. Adamson (1922 ed.). “Business” has its older and broader sense of active 
life, political as well as commercial. 

154 Sections 181, 190-194; 174, 197; 203. 

155 Swift, An Essay on Modern Education (1729) in Satires and Personal Writ- 
ings by Jonathan Swift, ed. W. A. Eddy (1932), p. 83. 
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The plea for practical studies is an explicit criticism of academic 
education, and Locke was not alone in feeling that the universities 
filled one’s head with a ‘‘deal of trash,’’ niceties of grammar, 
subtleties of logic and metaphysics. The product was not a man 
of business, but a pedant, ignorant of the world and hopeless in 
polite society."* This criticism was traditional (it had been made, 
for example, by Montaigne) but it was repeated with new conviction 
in this period of increasing trade and refinement. At first thought 
the virtuosi would seem quite safe from this attack on their enemies, 
but the attack was, in fact, a boomerang. In his highly interesting 
account of the decline of learning since the Renaissance, Temple 
found one explanation in the ridicule of pedantry. The pedants, 
he said, deserved all they got, but unhappily ‘‘the Learned began 
to fear the same Fate, and that the Pidgeons should be taken for 
Daws, because they were all in a Flock: And because the poorest 
and meanest of the Company were proud, the best and the richest 
began to be ashamed.’’*’ As the phrasing implies (‘‘best and 
richest’’), it is not scholars but gentlemen that Temple has in mind; 
and his report of a fashionable flight from learning is confirmed by 
Shadwell and John Norris, by Shaftesbury and Swift.’ So it was 
that in the extreme recoil from pedantry, the middle ranks of the 
virtuosi were broken and thinned; and their sons, to avoid being 
thought pedants, were often content to be ignorant, so long as they 
were fine, gentlemen. This is not my own theory; it is Shaftes- 


bury’s observation: 


Our Youth . . . seem to have their only Chance between two widely dif- 
ferent Roads; either that of Pedantry and School-Learning, which lies 
amidst the Dregs and most corrupt part of antient Literature; or that of 

156 Section 94. 

187 “An Essay upon the Ancient and Modern Learning” (1690), in Spingarn, 
Critical Essays, 111,71. This result is latent in Butler’s observation, from his char- 
acter of a virtuoso (written about 1664), in Morley, Character Writings, p. 343: 
“Nothing is more pedantic than to seem too much concerned with wit or knowledge, 
to talk much of it, and appear too critical in it.” 

158 For Shadwell and Shaftesbury, see just below in my text; for Swift, note 
159; for Norris, A Collection of Miscellanies (1710 ed.), p. 125: it is now counted 
[that is, in 1678] “a piece of errant Pedantry, and defect of good Breeding to start 
any Question of Learning in Company.” And with special reference to the virtuosi 
of the Royal Society, he notices (p. 126) that “as for Learning (which is the only 
thing they are supposed able to Discourse well of) that in point of Civility they 


decline.” 
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the fashionable illiterate World, which aims merely at the Character of the 
fine Gentleman, and takes up with the Foppery of modern Languages and 
foreign Wit.*** 


This tendency had existed before the Restoration. It had been 
satirized by Shirley in The Lady of Pleasure (1637), where its 
origin in the reaction from pedantry to French fashions was ex- 
plicitly noted.*° But after 1660 what had been a social anomaly 
before, became an accepted ideal, complementing the man of busi- 
ness, and so doubling the forces hostile to the virtuoso. The wits 
might laugh at Gimerack, but it is only the gallants who ‘‘laugh at 
any Gentleman that has Art or Science,’’ and who are ‘‘the only 
Animals that live without thinking.’ ‘‘If they go on as they 
begin,’’ wrote Shadwell in 1676, ‘‘the Gentlemen of the next Age 
will scarce have Learning enough to claim the Benefit of the Clergy 
for Man-slaughter’’; which, with due allowance for satiric exag- 
geration, is an astute prophecy of the ‘‘fashionable illiterate world’”’ 
described by Shaftesbury and Swift.’ Its generic causes are 
many and complex, but they include those suggested by Swift: 
French tutors and drawing-masters, army officers returned from 
sampaigns in Flanders to become ‘‘ Dictators of Behaviour, Dress, 
and Politeness,’’ and the growth of coffee-houses.*” 

The last suggestion is particularly relevant, since the substitu- 

159 Characteristics, I, 334. Cf. Swift, Satires and Personal Writings, p. 78: 
“The Current Opinion prevails, . . . that Universities make young Men Pedants; 
that to dance, fence, speak French, and know how to behave your self among great 
Persons of both Sexes, comprehends the whole Duty of a Gentleman.” 

160 Act II, se. i, and act III, se. ii, in James Shirley, ed. Edmund Gosse (The 
Mermaid Series, 1888), pp. 281-286, 310-313. This eult of ignorance should be 
distinguished from the stubborn persistence of the medieval tradition that no gentle- 
man should stoop to learning, which is reflected in English courtesy from Elyot to 
Defoe, including Peacham’s reference (end of epistle dedicatory) to the common 
education “of these ignorant times; . . . which is, to weare the best cloathes, eate, 
Properly speaking, this is the “degen- 


sleepe, drinke much, and to know nothing.” 
erous gentleman,” who by the seventeenth century is usually a country squire. The 
“fine gentleman,” is a later development, centered at London and Westminster, and 
growing out of a horror of pedantry in a nouveau riche society looking to France for 
the right manners and the right values. 

161 All three quotations are from The Virtuoso, acts II and I, in Works, III, 
131, 106. It is interesting to notice that the most vicious attack in Shadwell’s satire 
is reserved for the gallants, and not for the virtuosi, who at least respected and 
cultivated learning, however absurd their methods of study might seem. 

162 Tn Satires and Personal Writings, pp. 78-80. 
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tion of the chocolate-coffee-gaming-houses for the gallery and the 
-abinet, of gazettes and conversation for books and collections, was 
bound to sap the strength of virtuosity, and facilitate the transition 
from gentleman-scholar to gentleman of the world. Roger North 
was speaking of Cambridge when he noticed that by the eighteenth 
century, instead of returning to their studies after chapel, as they 
used to do, the students repaired to the coffee-houses, ‘‘where hours 
are spent in talking, and less profitable reading of newspapers.’”® 
Something quite similar was happening, I think, to the virtuosi in 
London. ‘‘I have heard,’’ remarked Swift, ‘‘that the late Earl of 
Oxford, in the Time of his Ministry, never pass’d by White’s Choco- 
late-House . . . without bestowing a Curse upon that famous 
Academy, as the Bane of half the English Nobility.’ 

In the face of these conditions, the virtuosi themselves attempted 
to complement the attack on fashionable ignorance by bolstering 
the prestige of learning among gentlemen, and facilitating its ac- 
quirement. Before 1681 Evelyn had written a discourse ‘‘to show 
how far a gentleman might become learned by the only assistance 
of the modern languages,’’ and containing a list of authors with ‘‘a 
method of reading them to advantage.’’ He explains his motive to 
Pepys: 

It was written with a virtuous design of provoking our court fops, and 
for encouragement of illustrious persons who have leisure and inclinations 
to cultivate their minds beyond a farce, a horse, a whore, and a dog, which, 
with very little more, are the confines of the knowledge and discourse of 
most of our fine gentlemen and beaux.’® 


On a larger scale and with deeper concern (the implications were 
clearer by 1714), Shaftesbury attempted to rescue the word ‘‘vir- 
tuoso’’ from contempt; to broaden the old ideal, purified of scien- 
tific contamination; to revive the middle group; and once again to 

163 The Life of the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John North, in Roger North, The Lives 
of the Norths, ed. Augustus Jessopp (1890), II, 292. For similar evidence, see The 
Life and Times of Anthony Wood, ed. A. Clark (1891-1900), IT, 429. It is true 
that claims were often made (see John Houghton, quoted in David Ogg, England 
in the Reign of Charles II [1934], I, 101, and the anonymous author of The Coffee- 
Houses Vindicated [1675]) that learning was advanced rather than retarded by the 
coffeehouses, but what was meant was either “knowledge of the world” or else the 
spread of learning downward through the middle-classes. 

164 Satires and Personal Writings, p. 79. 

165 Diary, III, 261-262 (letter dated Dec. 6, 1681). 
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unite the courtier with the scholar. Speaking of the ‘‘Virtuosi or 
refin’d Wits of the Age,’’ he continues: 


In this . . . general Denomination we include the real fine Gentlemen, 
the Lovers of Art and Ingenuity ; such as have seen the World, and inform’d 
themselves of the Manners and Customs of the several Nations of Europe, 
search’d into their Antiquitys, and Records; consider’d their Police, Laws 
and Constitutions ; observ’d the Situation, Strength, and Ornaments of their 
Citys, their principal Arts, Studys and Amusements; their Architecture, 
Sculpture, Painting, Musick, and their Taste in Poetry, Learning, Language, 
and Conversation.’ 


This is the broad ideal of the eighteenth-century virtuoso; but its 
very breadth suggests cultured refinement more than passionate 
study, and in any event it never won wide support. The decline of 
culture among the aristocracy, which was complete in Arnold’s bar- 
barians, had already begun by 1700. The golden age of the vir- 
tuosi was over.*” 

Cambridge, Mass. 

166 Characteristics, III, 156. 

167 A note on bibliography. In England the only phase that has been described 
is the satiric attack of the wits, most fully by C. S. Duncan in The New Science and 
English Literature in the Classical Period (1913), supplemented by an article, “The 
Scientist as a Comic Type,” Modern Philology, XIV (1916-1917), 281-291. Dun- 
can’s work is without much historical perspective or critical insight, but it provides 
a good survey for the period after 1660 and mentions a number of minor satires I 
have omitted. Though limited by his focus on Swift, Gustav Hiibener called atten- 
tion to an important aspect of virtuosity in “Die Entstehung von Gulliver’s Travels 
und die ‘Curiosity’-Kultur,” Neophilologus, VII (1921), 35-37. Though they make 
no effort to isolate or describe the virtuoso movement as such, there is relevant mate- 
rial in Lewis Einstein, The Italian Renaissance in England (1902), especially pp. 
134-139, 149, 206-207; Foster Watson, The Beginnings of the Teaching of Modern 
Subjects in England (1909); Louis B. Wright, Middle-class Culture in Elizabethan 
England (1935), ch. 15, “The Strange World of Science”; and R. F. Jones, Ancients 
and Moderns; a Study in the Background of the “Battle of the Books” (1936). 
Apart from the few but illuminating remarks of J. E. Spingarn, Critical Essays of 
the Seventeenth Century (1908-1909) I, xe—xci and ciii, the only previous attempt 
I know to analyze virtuosity is Secor Browne’s Curiosity that is Endless: a Study 
of John Evelyn as a Virtuoso (Harvard Honors Essay, 1938, in MS. in the Harvard 
College Library). 
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THE FIFTH LETTER OF NICHOLAS OF AUTRECOURT 
TO BERNARD OF AREZZO* 


By Juuius R. WEINBERG 


Nicholas of Autrecourt wrote nine letters to Bernard of Arezzo and one 
to a certain Egidius in a controversy concerning our alleged knowledge of 
causes and substances. The first two of these letters are extant in their 
complete form, and the letter to Egidius exists in an almost complete form. 
The remaining letters to Bernard are known only by the fragmentary 
excerpts found in the proceedings of condemnation of Nicholas’s doctrines. 
For reasons which I cannot indicate here, I believe that the entire corres- 
pondence took place in Paris between 1329 and 1336, and probably closer 
to the earlier date than to the later. Since some of the most important 
details of his thought are to be found in the fragments, it is desirable to 
attempt a reconstruction of the lost letters. The only one of these letters 
for which there is any considerable number of fragments is the fifth. 

First I shall make a few observations about Nicholas’s thought which 
will aid in an understanding of my attempted reconstruction. In the first 
and second letters to Bernard of Arezzo, Nicholas laid it down that the sole 
sources of certitude are the immediate data of consciousness and the law of 
non-contradiction. Every logically necessitated inference must be guaran- 
teed by the law of non-contradiction, and every certain conclusion must be 
deduced from principles firmly and exclusively based on evidence which 
only the immediate data of consciousness can supply. Since the conclusion 
of a logically necessitated inference must be identical with its premises or 
with part of what its premises signify (otherwise such an inference would 
not be formally certifiable by the law of non-contradiction), it is impossible 
to obtain existential knowledge in a conclusion which has not already been 
asserted in the premises. From this the following fundamental proposition 
is obtained : from the fact that one thing is known to exist or known not to 
exist it cannot be logically inferred that something else exists or does not 
exist. This being so, inference is powerless to provide any existential knowl- 
edge of causes or substances. Nor is this all. Not only are experience and 
logical inference unable to provide the knowledge that there are or are not 
causes or substances, but also not even the possibility of such connections or 
entities ean be discerned in experience or obtained by logical inference. 

The logical foundation of Nicholas’s critique of Scholastic epistemology 
is simply his formulation of a strict conception of certitude. Historically, 

* This work was done with the aid of a grant from the American Council of 


Learned Societies. 
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however, this critique appears to have arisen from theological discussions 
concerning the power of God. The fact that God was held to be absolutely 
omnipotent led to an important distinction between the absolute and the 
ordinated power of God. In virtue of His absolute power, God can do any- 
thing that does not involve a contradiction. Thus He can cause human 
beings to have experiences of objects which do not exist outside the mind, 
He can interrupt the general course of nature and so change ordinary causal 
routines, He can produce or conserve sensible accidents without their proper 
substrata, and all other things of this sort. If the existence of sensible data 
implied the existence of external objects, or if the existence of something 
alleged to be a cause necessarily entailed the existence of other things alleged 
to be its effects, it would be logically impossible even for omnipotence to 
produce an intuition without its external cause or any so-called cause with- 
out its effect. But since it is plainly not a contradiction that one thing 
exists and that another and different thing does not exist, it is within God’s 
absolute power to produce the one without the other. The ordinated power 
of God is subject to further restriction. Since God has made certain deci- 
sions about the construction of the universe and the general course of history, 
it would be a contradiction to say that He will not act in accordance with His 
own decisions. Our knowledge of such decisions, however, comes princi- 
pally from revelation. 

So far as natural knowledge is concerned, we are unable to know for 
certain either the general order of the world or the particular facts of a 
given occasion. It is useless to argue that, assuming that no miracle is 
taking place, the existence of one thing logically implies that of another. 
Thus we cannot logically infer that the object of our cognition implies the 
existence of something external to the mind if no miracle is taking place. 
Such an inference is open to two objections, either of which is fatal: we 
cannot know whether a miracle is taking place on a given occasion, and we 
do not know (aside from the consideration of miracles) that there is any 
connection between the object of cognition and anything else whatever. 
Such knowledge would be vouchsafed to us only if the law of non-contra- 
diction manifestly guaranteed an inference from one thing to another, and 
no inference of this kind can be guaranteed in this way. 

Nicholas seems to have employed two kinds of argument in his critique of 
the alleged knowledge of causes and substances. With regard to causes 
he argued 1) that they are not experientially discernible, and 2) that they 
are not apodictically demonstrable. 1) Experience and logical deduction 
are the sole sources of certitude. Therefore, if we had knowledge that a 
cause exists it would come from experience or from logical deduction. But 
it cannot come from experience, because experience of an object is either (a) 
exclusively of that object or (b) of that object together with another object. 
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If (a), it is impossible that the simple experience of one object could reveal 
more than precisely that object, so that whether that object is a cause or an 
effect of something else cannot be determined by the experience in question. 
If (b), we have the experience of at least two objects, but, since nothing but 
their conjunction is given, nothing in the nature of causal efficacy can be 
discerned. 2) It follows that if causes are knowable, they must be deducible 
from experience rather than immediately discerned. But as the premises 
of a certain conclusion must themselves be certain, the premises of a causal 
inference must be either propositions exclusively about experience or prin- 
ciples known ex terminis. We have already seen that experiential proposi- 
tions cannot provide indubitable information about causes. Therefore, 
principles known ex terminis remain as the sole possibility. The question 
now arises whether the terms of such propositions have been defined nomi- 
nally or whether they have a real definition. For example, if we define an 
agent as anything which acts on something else when it is brought into 
appropriate relation with that something else, it will follow from the prem- 
ises ‘‘x is an agent and is brought into appropriate relations with y’’ that 
‘ty is affected.’’ But whether x is an agent or is merely called an agent is 
not decided by such an inference. The fact that experience is non-com- 
mittal with regard to causes makes it impossible for logical inference to 
yield any causal information. 

His argument against the alleged knowledge of substances is similar to 
the argument against causal knowledge. We cannot intuit substances be- 
eause that which partially or wholly transcends the content of experience 
cannot be grasped in and through experience. We cannot deduce their 
existence from experience unless we apply to the items of experience nominal 
definitions whose appropriateness to those items must always remain an open 
question. If probable inference is based solely on experience, there is not 
even a probability that substances exist. For, if the premises of a probable 
inference are confined to the conjunctions observed in experience, no sub- 
stance can be said probably to exist because no substance can be a member 
of a conjunction manifested in experience. 

No one who has read these arguments can fail to notice that they antici- 
pate Hume’s negative critique even to the details of Hume’s dialectic. 
There are also noticeable affinities between the philosophy of Nicholas and 
those of Leibniz and Kant. Yet, however interesting these parallels may 
be, I have found no conclusive evidence of any direct connection between 
Nicholas and the immediate predecessors or contemporaries of Leibniz and 
Hume. And since there are many differences between fourteenth century 
thought and the intellectual climate of modern opinion, it is best not to 
repose too much confidence in any analogies of this sort. This much will 
suffice for an introduction. 
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Lappe,’ Gilson,? and Vignaux* have attempted to reconstruct the Fifth 
Letter of Nicholas to Bernard but without much success. As more frag- 
ments of this lost letter remain than of any of the other lost letters, the 
chanees of its reconstruction are correspondingly greater, but the nature of 
the fragments makes any simple scheme of interpretation seemingly impos- 
sible. 

As given in the so-called Articles of Cardinal Curty,* the fragments of 
Letter Five are as follows (the numbering and grouping are my own. Their 
purpose will be presently explained) : 


I,1 . . . haee con[{sequentia non est evidens evi]dentia deducta ex primo 
principio:* ignis est approx{imatus stupae et nullum e]st impedimentum : 
ergo stupa comburetur. 


I,2 . . . nescimus evidenter, quod ali[a a deo possint] esse causa alicuius 
effectus. 

[3 ... nescimus evidenter, quod aliqua causa causet efficienter quae 
non sit deus. 

[4 ... nescimus evidenter, quod aliqua causa efficiens naturalis sit vel 
esse possit. 

I5 ... nescimus evidenter, utrum aliquis effectus sit vel esse possit 
naturaliter productus. 

I,6 . . . quibuseunque acceptis, quae possunt esse causa alicuius effec- 
tus, nescimus evidenter quod ad positionem eorum sequatur effectus positio. 

II,1 . . . nescimus evidenter, quod in aliqua productione concurrat sub- 
jectum. 

III,1 . . . nulla potest esse simpliciter demonstratio, qua existentia 
causarum demonstretur existentia effectus. 

III,2 . . . non est nobis evidenter notum, quod possit esse aliqua demon- 
stratio a priori differenti realiter. 

IV,1 . . . non potest evidenter ostendi nobilitas unius rei super aliam. 

IV,2 . . . quacunque re demonstrata nullus scit evidenter qui[n excedat 
no] bilitate omnes alias. 

IV,3 . . . [quacun]que re demonstrata nullus seit evidenter, quin ipsa 
sit d[{eus, si per deum in|] telligamus ens nobilissimum. 

IV,4 .. . aliquis nescit evidenter, quod una res sit finis a[lterius. | 

IV,5 ... [nu]llus seit evidenter qualibet re ostensa, quin sibi debea[t 
impendere maximum ho]norem. 

IV,6 ... aliquis nescit evidenter, quin ista possit rationabiliter con- 


ce[di: si ali]qua res est producta, deus est productus. 

‘Lappe, J. Nicolaus von Autrecourt, Beitrége zur Geschichte der Philosophie 
des Mittelalters, Band VI, Heft 2. 

? Gilson, E. La Philosophie au Moyen Age, II, pp. 114-115. 

$Vignaux, P. Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, Tome XI, art. “Nicola 
d’Autrecourt.” 

* See Lappe, op. cit., pp. 31* —48. 

5 The law of non-contradiction. 


* 
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The notice of John of Mirecourt® on Nicholas’s philosophy makes it plain 
that a theological principle is presupposed in fragments I,1-6. God being 
the omnipotent Father, He can accomplish anything which does not involve 
a manifest contradiction." Hence, whatever God does with the cooperation 
of second causes He can accomplish without that cooperation. Because 
neither deductive inference nor direct experience can afford evident knowl- 
edge of the action of second causes, natural reason can find no impossibility 
in the supposition that God is the sole and immediate cause of everything. 
Moreover, reason and experience cannot discern causes or causal connections. 
This satisfactorily explains the import of I,1-6. 

Since God preserves the species of bread and wine after the consecration 
of the Host has deprived these species of their proper and natural substrata, 
it follows that He can always separate accidents from substances and pre- 
serve the accidents supernaturally. The existence of a substratum cannot 
therefore be logically inferred from the perceived generation of accidents. 
It is possible that Nicholas at this point of the letter also repeated the argu- 
ment that substances cannot be directly perceived. This explains the import 
of I1,1.° 

III,1 and 2 may be easily understood in terms of the second letter to 
Bernard’ in which it is explained that because, in every logically necessary 
implication, the consequent must be identical with part or all of the ante- 
cedent, no logical inference is possible from the existence of one thing to the 
existence of another. Hence, causes cannot be inferred from effects nor 
effects from causes. This argument is intended to discredit both demon- 
stratio quia and demonstratio propter quid, and so in a sense constitutes a 
criticism of any alleged cognition of the existence or nature of formal causes. 
Thus I, II, and III are criticisms respectively of our alleged knowledge of 
efficient, material, and formal causes. 

It will be observed that thus far the argument of this letter has two 
aspects. The logic of the argument, it is true, does not require the theologi- 
cal context in which it is stated. The rhetorical advantage of such a context 

® Bibl. Nat. Paris., ms. latin. 16408 (16409) : quod nulla demonstratio seu inqui- 
sitio de effectibus quibuscumque, unde proveniunt, vel causis naturalibus, quos vel 
qualis effectus producunt vel producent, est aliquo modo evidens sive certa: hoe satis 
deducit Autricort, et oppositum dicere esset divinae libertati contradicere. (Italics 
mine. ) 

7 Epistola secunda ad Bernardum, Lappe, op. cit., 7*34-35 . . . nee aliqua 
potentia facere potest, quod contradictoria sint simul vera. 

8 See also the fragment from the Sixth Letter, Lappe, op. cit., 33°35-37: ... 
pane demonstrato non potest evidenter ostendi, quod ibi sit aliqua res quae non sit 
accidens. 

® Lappe, op. cit., 9°16-19: Ex eo, quod aliqua res est cognita esse, non potest 
evidenter . . . inferri, quod alia res sit. 
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is plain, and it would be impossible to reconstruct this letter without keeping 
that context constantly in mind. Moreover, while there is reason to believe 
that Nicholas doubted that natural reason could have any knowledge even 
of divine causality, it was natural for him to put his philosophical argument 
in theological terms. 

The IVth part of the letter, however, is difficult to reconstruct for several 
reasons: 1) The theological premise of the argument ought to be the same 
as that of the earlier parts. It is not plain that this is the case. 2) It is 
difficult to see how IV,2-5 prove or elucidate IV,1. Why is it the case that 
anything you may point out may be the noblest being? No reason is sug- 
gested in the fragments themselves, nor in the logic of the argument, nor 
even in the theological context as given thus far. 3) Fragment IV,6 seems 
almost meaningless in the context, and Vignaux remarks ‘‘nous préférons 
abandonner la proposition au jeu des conjectures.’”*° Any tenable interpre- 
tation, however, must take account of this fragment. 

I suggest that the fourth part of the letter can be given perfectly good 
sense in the light of a theological question which was much agitated in 
Nicholas’s time. The advantage of my interpretation is that it not only 
takes account of all the fragments, but also allows that the theological 
principle underlying this part is, just as in the case of the earlier parts of 
the letter, the absolute power of God. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the problem of the Incarnation 
was much discussed. One of the questions, to put it briefly, was how Christ 
could be both God and man. In discussions of this question by Ockham," 
Mirecourt,’? and others it was pointed out that, in virtue of His absolute 

10 Vignaux, op. cit., p. 567. 

11 Ockham, Centiloquium Theologicum. 6a conclusio est ista, quod deus potest 
assumere omnem creaturam sive omne aliud a deo in unitate suppositi. Item non 
concludit contradictionem deum assumere naturam asinum, ergo deus potest facere; 

. pari ratione potest assumere lapidem et lignum ete. 7a. conclusio: deus assump- 
sit et potuit assumere quamlibet creaturam .. . igitur omnis propositio talis est 
possibilis . . . et quod ista consequentia sit bona, patet ex hoc, quia facta assump- 
tione alicuius creaturae in unitate suppositi divini, statim fit communicatio idio- 
matum sive dictionum, se. dei et creaturae illius assumptae, sicut quando fuit facta 
assumptio naturae humanae in unitate suppositi divini statim fuit communicatio 
idiomatum facta, et statim fuerunt tales propositiones verae: deus est homo, homo 
est deus, deus est mortalis, homo est eternus, deus est genitus, . . . deus incepit esse 
homo, ete. . . . per consequens omnes tales propositiones sunt possibiles: deus est 
asinus, deus est lapis, ete. 

12 Mirecourt, Lectura sup Sent., Univ. Bibl. Erlangen, ms. 370, f. 151r (quoted 
by Ernest Borchert, Der Einfluss des Nominalismus auf die Christologie der S paet- 
scholastik, B.G.P.M., Band 35, Heft 4/5, p. 66, n. 89): 4° sic, quia deus de sua 
potentia absoluta creare posset unam animam in puris naturalibus sine omni actu 
vel habitu creato in ipsa anima, et posset tune illam animam in tali dispositione 
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power, God could have united Himself with any finite being whatsoever had 
He chosen to do so. Hence, He could have assumed the form of a stone or 
of any animate creature. The fact that He elected to become man is known 
to us by revelation, but for natural reason there is nothing absurd in the 
proposition that God becomes a stone, a plant, or an animal. 

In my judgment, this theological problem figured in Nicholas’s argu- 
ment that the nobility or perfection of one thing over another cannot be 
demonstrated by natural reason. Since, that is to say, it is logically and 
metaphysically possible for God by His absolute power to assume the form 
of anything that anyone might point out, it is impossible to prove by natural 
reason that that indicated thing is not God. Anything of the humblest 
appearance could, for all that natural reason can prove to the contrary, be 
God. Hence, natural reason cannot demonstrate that anything perceived 
by man is really nobler or more perfect than anything else so perceived. 
The doctrine of final causes is thus open to question because, by a similar 
argument, any attempted proof that one thing is the final cause of another 
ean be successfully refuted.“ It is reasonable to suppose that at this point 
Nicholas used some other arguments of a non-theological character against 
the alleged knowledge of final causes and degrees of perfection. Although 
the theological argument was probably dominant, the other arguments would 
have been appropriate. For example, he may have also argued that the 
final cause of anything can neither be discerned in, nor deduced from, any 
of the early stages of its history, since this would be to deduce the existence 
of one thing from something different. He may also have argued that 
degrees of perfection could be proved only if causal efficacy could be proved. 
Since the latter is never evident, neither is the former. 

If God and the creature with which He might elect to unite Himself 
truly constitute one individual with a dual nature, and if that creature 
begins to exist, it will be true to say that that creature is produced. There- 
fore, in the sense in which God is unified with that creature it will be true to 
say that God is produced.* This explains what is meant by the statement 
**si aliqua res est producta deus est productus.’’ It must be noted that a 
doubt is raised here whether anything is produced. Things might be eternal 
for all that natural reason can prove to the contrary. Nicholas is suggesting 
that if anything is produced and if God has united Himself with that thing, 





unire sibi vel cum humano corpore; probo antecedens, quia deus de sua potentia 
absoluta posset assumere lapidem sicut tenet expresse sanctus Thomas 3 sent., d. 2a, 
qu. 1, art 1 et doctor subtilis 3 sent., d. 3, qu. 1, art. 2. 

18 Cf. Nicholas’s Exigit ordo executionis (edition of O’Donnell, Medieval 
Studies, vol. I, New York, 1939, p. [190], (10)-—(33)). 

4# See quotation from Ockham in note 11. That this is heretical can be seen 
from the creed “Quicumque vult”: “Unus autem, non conversione divinitatis in car- 
nem, sed assumptione humanitatis in Deum.” 
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then in a sense God is produced. The argument that because a thing comes 
into being it is less noble than the thing which has produced it, therefore, 
turns out to be invalid, since in this particular case God would be both 
creator and creature. Hence, it is still true that the nobility of one thing 
over another is not evident to natural reason. 

In an age in which Aristotelian philosophy and Christian theology were 
the principal contexts of learned discussion, it was not unusual that all the 
four causes should be discussed in succession, when our knowledge of causa- 
tion was the question at issue. It will be noted then, that this letter succes- 
sively discusses our alleged knowledge (1) of efficient causes, (2) of the 
material cause, (3) of the formal cause, and (4) of final causes. This inter- 
pretation is consistent with all of the extant fragments of the Fifth Letter." 

University of Cincinnati 

15T have just learned from the article of P. Boehner, O.F.M. (“The CentiILo- 
quiuM attributed to Ockham,” Franciscan Studies, vol. 22, New Series, vol. 1, No. 1, 
March, 1941) that the Centiloquium may have been erroneously attributed to Ock- 
ham. Since the earliest ms. of this work goes back to about 1380 (Amploniana Q. 
104. Erfurt), and since quotations similar in content to the one I have taken from 
the Centiloquium can be found in several authentically attributed mss. of contem- 
poraries of Nicholas, the possibly spurious character of the Centiloquium does not 
affect my argument. 
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THe CULTURAL APPROACH TO History. Edited for the American His- 
torical Association by Caroline F. Ware. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1940. Pp. ix, 359, with an index. $3.50. 

A casual glance at the titles of the forty-odd papers that make up this 
collaborative volume on The Cultural Approach to History might pardon- 
ably lead to the inference that it is a Festschrift in honor of some academic 
master. The subjects do indeed range more widely in time and space than 
would seem likely, in this age of specialization, among pupils of any one 
teacher. Yet they sound like the titles of articles in a learned journal: ‘‘ The 
German Army of the Second Reich as a Cultural Institution,’’ ‘‘The Emer- 
gence of the First Industrial City: Manchester, 1780—1850,’’ ‘‘The New 
South, 1880—-1936,’’ and so on; they deal in various ways with matters we 
have come to associate with the ‘‘new history’’—population problems, folk- 
lore, dialect areas, peasant families, industry, the flowering of a literature; 
and they notably avoid those subjects in diplomatic and political history 
that still form the staples of more conservative historical reviews. 

Actually, the book is not a Festschrift, but a collection of papers de- 
livered at a meeting of the American Historical Association in 1939. It is 
divided into six parts: Techniques of Cultural Analysis, Cultural Groups, 
Cultural Institutions, The Cultural Réle of Ideas, The Dynamies of Cul- 
tural Change, Sources and Materials for the Study of Cultural Change. The 
editor, Miss Caroline F. Ware, supplies a general introduction and a series 
of introductory notes for each part, with the purpose of tying the various 
papers into some sort of whole. Thanks to her efforts, and to the more spe- 
cifically methodological essays by Geoffrey Gorer, Goodwin Watson, and 
Franz Alexander in Part I, the book does take on a unity not perhaps evi- 
dent from the table of contents. It is not quite a manifesto from a school of 
closely-linked ‘‘eultural historians,’’ but it is more than a series of unrelated 
papers. For readers of the Journal of the History of Ideas, the book’s chief 
interest will doubtless center in the extent to which it clarifies this concept 
of ‘‘cultural history.’’ The reviewer may, then, fairly ask the question: 
what, to judge from the evidence here presented, is the cultural approach to 
history ? 

It is not, as Miss Ware now and then admits, an altogether new approach. 
The subject-matter of these papers ranges over topics almost identical with 
those with which the new historians of James Harvey Robinson’s day con- 
cerned themselves—that is, primarily with social and economic history, 
secondarily with intellectual history. They deal hardly at all with great 
names and great events, with the narration and analysis of what has been 
done by statesmen, warriors, and priests. They deal with the ordinary lives 
of groups of men, with their ways of gaining a living, with their habits and 
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beliefs, their mores. ‘‘The pattern of culture,’’ writes Miss Ware in her 
introduction, ‘‘conditions individuals, providing their basic assumptions and 
their tools of observation and thought, and setting the frame of reference 
for their living. It determines the forms of institutions, the types of person- 
ality which will be developed, and the types of conduct which will be sanc- 
tioned.’’ The cultural historian applying this concept, she continues, ‘‘finds 
his attention focused upon the place of the subject studied in the total struc- 
ture of the society. If he is especially interested in the history of ideas, he 
will not be concerned with problems of intrinsic merit, but with the cultural 
role of the ideas and their relation to other social phenomena. His inquiry 
into the Nominalist-Realist quarrel, for example, will not apply abstract 
concepts of right and wrong to each side in the argument, but will note the 
way these arguments were used to serve social purposes.”’ 

It is obvious from these wholly typical excerpts that Miss Ware, and, 
incidentally, most of her collaborators, are not much worried over the sort 
of problem that unashamedly ‘‘philosophical’’ historians like Mr. F. J. 
Teggart’ regard as fundamental. 

Are ‘‘abstract concepts of right and wrong’’ (and, by the way, just what 
are they?) so unrelated to ‘‘social purposes’’ (and just what are they?) that 
the historian can afford to neglect the possible relationship? And how does 
a ‘‘pattern of culture’’ determine anything? Perhaps it would be unfair 
to Miss Ware to conclude that she belongs to those, not by any means few 
among social scientists today, who dismiss such problems as the unprofitable 
concern of word-spinners known as philosophers. Yet to judge by her prac- 
tice in this work, that is just what she does. Her major tools of thought, 
the big words like ‘‘culture,’’ ‘‘frame of reference, ’ are no- 
where adequately defined. She gives us the impression that cultural history 
is the best and most useful kind of history, that through it we can really 
learn why men behave as they do, and perhaps also (Miss Ware is a resident 
of Washington, D. C.) how they can be got to behave better. But concretely, 
there is little more in her paper than the assertion that cultural history is 
the history of wholes. Other nice words help. The societies with which the 
cultural historian deals are ‘‘integral’’—though not necessarily completed 
integrated—wholes. ‘‘Gestalt’’ crops up once or twice. 

But does all this mean much more than that anything is grist for the 
cultural historian’s mill, that cultural history is all history, the history of 
everything past? We are back once more to the ‘‘new history.’’ Clearly 
the cultural approach to history is a child of Robinson and Beard, and a 
somewhat ungrateful child. ‘‘The cultural approach,’’ in Miss Ware’s 
words, ‘‘develops beyond, and differs fundamentally from, that of the new 
history, although it is directed toward many of the same ends. The new 
history proliferated diverse approaches and multiplied materials and ideas, 
all of which had equal relevance and significance. It provided neither a 


1 See his “Causation in Historical Events,” in this Journal, III, 1 (Jan. 1942). 
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basis for selection nor principles for organization. The cultural approach 
provides a basis for selection, organization, and interpretation by its assump- 
tion that every society has a structure of institutions, of values, of ideologies, 
and by assuming that no past is to be understood without reference to its 
place in the whole.’’ The new history, according to Miss Ware, left its prac- 
titioners bewildered by their necessary task of mastering all the studies con- 
cerned with human activity, from abnormal psychology to philately. Ap- 
parently the range of the cultural historian is to be at least as great, but 
somehow the concept of culture will steady his mind for his task by giving 
him the comforting assurance that he is getting at the heart of things, as a 
whole. 

Now it is obvious that in almost any field of study facts (data, phe- 
nomena, receptor-experiences) have somehow to be arranged in an intellig- 
ible order. The trade-word among the older historians—it is a word rarely 
used in this book—was ‘‘synthesis.’’ But the natural sciences, today at the 
peak of their prestige, afford what is to the contemporary mind the clearest 
example of this process of making facts intelligible. The scientist speaks 
quite freely, if often quite innocently, of ‘‘theory.’’ Newton’s theory of 
gravitation, for instance, still serves usefully to group such apparently 
diverse phenomena as the tides, the path of the sun in the heavens, and the 
trajectory of a rifle bullet. The so-called economic interpretation of history 
clearly serves a similar purpose in grouping intelligibly (not necessarily 
with final truth, nor even, perhaps, with a large amount of truth) the 
dynasty of the du Ponts, the novels of Charles Dickens, and the present war. 
Even the theory of Aryan race supremacy will group—falsely, most of us 
must believe—but in some sense intelligibly, a whole lot of facts. 

It is not possible in this brief review to do more than draw attention to 
the essential réle which ‘‘theories’’ of this sort must play in all human 
thinking. It should be clear however that ‘‘culture,’’ as the term is used in 
this book, hardly fills such a rdle. Indeed, had the authors called their book 
‘*The Cultural Theory of History’’ the title would have been obviously 
meaningless. The psychologists and to a lesser extent the anthropologist, 
who contribute to Part I, are working with certain theories at present cur- 
rent in their disciplines. Professor Sabine, whose essay on ‘‘The Historical 
Position of Liberalism’’ is one of the most interesting in the book, uses, as 
he did in his admirable history of political ideas, a definite philosophical 
theory, developed from Hume, about the relation between political ideas and 
political ‘‘realities.’’ Indeed, and necessarily, all the contributors tie their 
facts together with theories. But of one grand, inclusive, integrating 
theory, in the sense the atomic theory has for physicists, the Mendelian 
theory for biologists, or even the Aryan theory for Rosenberg, there is no 
trace. 

Of course, the editor and many of her collaborators might well reply that 
they used the term ‘‘approach’’ quite deliberately, that they feel that the 
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study of cultural history is not yet ready for an all-inclusive theory, that the 
important thing is for historians to get to work on such subjects as the ways 
of Czechs in the United States, the distribution of the use of ‘‘fishworm,’’ 
‘‘angleworm’”’ and ‘‘earthworm’’ in New England, the organization of the 
‘‘oreat family’’ in Jugo-Slavia, and the other subjects of the papers that 
were read to the American Historical Association at Washington in 1939. 
Certainly Miss Ware herself is sufficiently insistent that what she is dealing 
with is a mere beginning, a point at which historians can start rolling up 
their sieeves to get to work. 

Yet this reviewer cannot rid himself of the impression he gains from this 
book, that the concept of ‘‘cultural history’’ is too vague, too fuzzy, to be of 
much use to the historian. At most it may serve as a stimulus to get him 
engaged in profitable studies of detail. The historian needs primarily, if 
he is to further our understanding of the way men behave in society, to put 
himself straight about certain matters that, in less self-consciously anti- 
intellectual ages, men frankly called philosophical. This does not, of course, 
mean that he has to turn Platonist, or Hegelian, or neo-Thomist. It does not 
mean that he has to polish up a Weltanschauung with nice big words. It 
means rather that he must be enough of a logician, indeed, enough of an 
epistemologist, to acquire a working theory of knowledge. It means that, 
even if he is going to reject what is sometimes called scientific positivism, 
he should acquaint himself, if possible at first hand, with the workings of at 
least one of the recognized branches of natural science. It means that he 
must learn to use words, and especially abstract words, as rigorously as pos- 
sible, that he must come to grips with such problems as causation, (even 
though he prefers to reject the term ‘‘causation’’ as an over-simplification ) 
or the relations among ideas, sentiments, interests, or the validity of statisti- 
eal data, and so on at, unfortunately, great length. All this is true, even 
if the historian wants merely to write a footnote on the Congress of Vienna, 
or on the growth of parliamentary government in eighteenth-century Eng- 
land. It is even more true if he wishes to work in the relatively unculti- 
vated fields of social and intellectual history. 

The necessity for definition is absolutely primary. If the historian is to 
use the cultural approach to history, he had better define ‘‘culture,’’ ‘‘ap- 
proach’’ and, if he has the courage, even ‘‘history.’’ If he defines culture 
as everything that pertains to the lives of human beings, he will have 
acquired a term perhaps useful in avoiding a somewhat longer phrase, but 
nothing more. And there are plenty of other words at least as precise and 
handy. ‘‘Human’’ will do. The humanist approach to history is an old 
one, and in many ways a good one. But we are close to tautology; and 
tautology, though often an admirable method of working on the sentiments 
of readers and listeners, is not a means of furthering the growth of 
knowledge. 

Harvard University CRANE BRINTON 
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$4.00.—Volume III of the Library of Living Philosophers. Includes Whitehead’s 
Autobiography, Descriptive and Criticial Essays on Whitehead’s Philosophy by 18 
contemporaries (V. Lowe, W. V. Quine, F. S. C. Northrop, E. B. McGilvary, J. 
Needham, P. Hughes, W. M. Urban, A. D. Ritchie, A. E. Murphy, W. E. Hocking, 
R. W. Sellars, J. Goheen, B. Morris, J. S. Bixler, C. Hartshorne, P. A. Schilpp, 
H. W. Holmes, J. Dewey), and two new essays by Whitehead. Bibliography of 
Whitehead’s writings, compiled by V. Lowe and C. Baldwin. 


WHITEHEAD’s THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. By John W. Blyth. Providence, R. L: 
Brown University, 1942. Pp. 101. $1.00.—A doctoral dissertation. 


THe PHILosopnHy or Epmunp Husseru. The Origin and Development of His 
Phenomenology. By E. Parl Welch. New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. 
Pp. xxiv, 337. $3.25.—Exposition of Husserl’s philosophic development and the 
principal tenets of his fully-developed phenomenology. 


OUTLINES OF Russian Cutture. By Paul Miliukov. Edited by Michael Karpo- 
vich. Translated by Valentine Ughet and Eleanor Davis. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1942. Part I Religion and the Church. Pp. xi, 220. $2.50; 
Part II Literature. Pp. 130. $1.50; Part III Architecture, Painting and Musie. 
Pp. 159. $2.00. Whole set $5.00.—Translation of selected portions of vol. II of 
the original (3 vols. Paris, 1930-37), with explanatory notes by the editor. 


Tue LamsBetH CONFERENCES. The Solution for Pan Anglican Organization. 
By William Redmond Curtis. New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. 
355. $4.00. 


THe New ENGLAND Peopte. Builders of America. By Lewis T. McKenney. 
Boston: Meador Publishing Co., 1942. Pp. 191. $2.00.—A popular eulogy. 


JAPAN’S DREAM OF WorLD Empire. The Tanaka Memorial. Edited, with an 
Introduction by Carl Crow. New York and London: Harper & Bros., 1942. Pp. 
118. $1.25.—The Japanese Mein Kampf, presented to the Emperor in 1927, as an 


outline for a world empire ruled by the Son of Heaven. 


THe Roots or Nationau SociatismM. By Rohan D’O. Butler. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1942. Pp. 304. $3.00.—History of those elements of German 
thought which have entered into or been adopted by Nazi totalitarianism, beginning 
with the Pietists’ mystic sense of the Gemeinschaft and Herder’s nationalism. 








PERIODICALS AND REPRINTS RECEIVED 


“The Allegories of the Months in Classical Art,” by Doro Levi. The Art Bulletin, 
XXIII, 4 (December 1941), 251-92. 

“Sources and Evolution of the Arabesque of Berain,” (b. 1640), by Fiske Camp- 
bell. Zbid., 307-16. 

“Logos, Dike, Cosmos in der Entwickelung der griechischen Philosophie,” von 
Ernst Cassirer. Gdéteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift XLVII, 1941: 6. Pp. 31, Kr. 3. 
“Erfarenhetsbegreppet fran estetikens utgangspunkter,” av Folke Leander. Jbid., 
1941: 16. Pp. 49, Kr. 4. 

“Physics and the Problem of Historico-sociological Laws,” by Edgar Zilsel. 
Philosophy of Science 8 (Oct. 1941), 567-79. 

Medieval and Renaissance Studies. Edited by Richard Hunt and Raymond 
Klibansky. London: The Warburg Institute. Vol. I, no. 1 (Jan. 1941) includes 
“St. Anselm and His English Pupils,” by R. W. Southern; “Le Florilége Mixte de 
Thomas Bekynton,” by A. Wilmart; “Leibniz’s Unknown Correspondence with 
English Scholars and Men of Letters,” by R. Klibansky. 

“The Past Ten Years in the Arts and Sciences,” The American Scholar 11, 1 
(Winter 1941-2), 17-44. 

“The Significance of the Demonstration of the Harveyan Circulation by Experi- 
mental Tests,” by H. P. Bayon. Isis, XX XIII, 4 (Dec. 1941), 443-53. 

“Darwinism Comes to America,” by Bert James Loewenberg. Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review (1941), 339-68. 

“The Internationalism of the Early Social Democrats of Germany,” by Sinclair 
W. Armstrong. American Historical Review 47 (Jan. 1941), 245-58. 

“Will versus Reason: The Dilemma of the Reformation in Historical Per- 
spective,” by Harris Harbison. The Journal of Bible and Religion, IX, 4 (Nov. 
1941), 203-16. 

“Moeller vgn den Bruck: Inventor of the ‘Third Reich’,” by Gerhard Krebs. 
Amer. Pol. Sci. Rev., XXXV, 6 (Dee. 1941), 1085-1105. 

“The End of Machiavellianism,” by Jacques Maritain. The Review of Politics, 
4 (January, 1942), 1-33. 

“Was Nietzche an Anti-Christian?,” by Roger Hazelton. The Journal of Re- 
ligion, XXII, 1 (January, 1942), 63-88. 

“Karl Marx and the Jews,” by Solomon F. Bloom. Jewish Social Studies, IV, 
1 (January, 1942), 3-16. 

“Wurzeln der Romantik bei Herder,” by August Closs. Modern Language 
Quarterly, 2 (December, 1941), 611-618. 

“Napoleon and Hitler,” by Crane Brinton. Foreign Affairs, (January, 1942), 
3-15. 

“The Function of General Laws in History,” by Carl G. Hempel. The Journal 
of Philosophy, XX XIX, 2 (January 15, 1942), 35-48. 

“Current English Translations of ‘The Praise of Folly,’” by Hoyt H. Hudson. 
Offprint from Renaissance Studies in Honor of Hardin Craig, Stanford University 


Press, 1941. 
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CONSERVATION OF SCHOLARLY JOURNALS 


The American Library Association created this last year the Committee on Aid 
to Libraries in War Areas, headed by John R. Russell, the Librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester. The Committee is faced with numerous serious problems and 
hopes that American scholars and scientists will be of considerable aid in the solution 
of one of these problems, 

One of the most difficult tasks in library reconstruction after the first World 
War was that of completing foreign institutional sets of American scholarly, scien- 
tific, and technical periodicals. The attempt to avoid a duplication of that situation 
is now the concern of the Committee. 

Many sets of journals will be broken by the financial inability of the institutions 
to renew subscriptions. As far as possible they will be completed from a stock of 
periodicals being purchased by the Committee. Many more will have been broken 
through mail difficulties and loss of shipments, while still other sets will have disap- 
peared in the destruction of libraries. The size of the eventual demand is impossible 
to estimate, but requests received by the Committee already give evidence that it 
will be enormous. 

With an imminent paper shortage attempts are being made to collect old peri- 
odieals for pulp. Fearing this possible reduction in the already limited supply of 


scholarly and scientifie journals, the Committee hopes to enlist the cooperation of 
subseribers to this journal in preventing the sacrifice of this type of material to the 
pulp demand. It is searcely necessary to mention the appreciation of foreign insti- 


tutions and scholars for this activity. 

Questions concerning the project or concerning the value of particular periodi- 
cals to the project should be directed to Wayne M. Hartwell, Executive Assistant to 
the Committee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, Rush Rhees Library, University 
of Rochester, Rochester, New York. 


To the Editors of The Journal of the History of Ideas: 


There has recently been published a Dictionary of Philosophy under the editor- 
ship of Dagobert D. Runes. In advance announcements of the Dictionary the 
names of the undersigned appeared in the lists of Associate and Contributing Edi- 
tors. We objected to the publication of the work in its present form, and some of 
us made vigorous efforts to persuade Mr. Runes to delay publication until it had 
been very materially revised. These efforts were to no avail, and the work ap- 
peared with full editorial responsibility being assumed by Mr. Runes. It remains, 
however, a matter of professional embarrassment to us that our names were used 
in the advance publicity obtained for this work, and we therefore feel obliged to 
make a public disavowal of any editorial responsibility for it. We desire also to 
make it clear that we cannot always accept responsibility for our individually signed 
articles, since in some cases changes have been made without the approval of the 
author concerned. 

C. A. Baylis, A. Cornelius Benjamin, Edgar S. Brightman, Rudolf Carnap, 
Alonzo Church, G. Watts Cunningham, C. J. Ducasse, Irwin Edman, Hunter Guth- 
rie, 8.J., Julius Kraft, Glenn R. Morrow, Joseph Ratner, Julius R. Weinberg. 
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